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PREFACE. 



Thjb author sends this little work into the world, not as a mere 
outlet for mental restlessness, or from any morbid affection for 
authorship ; but because he conscientiously believes that some 
qjjbch manual is among the wants of the day. 

His intention is to furnish, in a concise form, the results 
of recent philological inquiries into the structure and histoiy 
of t^ J!nglish language. How &r he has succeeded in pre- 
sentiqg^ these results in an intelligible manner to the young 
student, the public alone can decide. 

The author candidly pleads guilty to a very limited acquaint- 
ance with existing English grammars. The few he consulted 
discouraged him, and he read no more. Had he been more 
persevering, his book would doubtless have been improved. 
At the same time he is anxious to indicate the real sources of 
his information, and thankfully to acknowledge the assistance 
he has received. 

Although frequently dissenting from the views entertained 
by Dr. Latham, he has availed himself largely of the valuable 
materials accumulated in that writer's interesting contributions 
to the history of the English language,^-contributions the more 
meritorious, as having served as pioneers to prepare and smooth 
the way for future investigation. 

Many valuable hints have been gathered from the able 
papers contributed by various writers to the Proceedings of 
the Philological Society. 

But it is to one writer preeminently that the author is 
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IV ^ PREFACE. 

anxious to acknowledge the fiill extent of his obligadons. 
Whatever philological infonnation he possesses is due directly 
or indirectly to the teaching, writings, or conversation of Pro- 
fessor Key. There are few pages in this volume which do not 
contain some indication of principles for which the author, in 
common with all writers who enter the interesting field of 
Comparative Grammar, is indebted to that distinguished phi- 
lologist's acute criticism and varied research. Where the 
obligation is of so universal a chaiacter,. it would be unpro- 
fitable to burden the body of the work with special references, 
even if a treacherous memoif did not render such reference in 
many cases impossible. But the author cannot refrain from 
directing the reader's attention to the sections on Diminutives, 
and referring him for fuller information to the able papers on 
that subject in the Proceedings of the Philological Sooiel^ 
(1856, pp. 219-296). 

The author invites the attention, of thoughtful teachers to 
tiie more perfect exhibition of the Yerb, and to the double 
form of the Gerundy presented probably for the first time in 
these' pages as an int^;ral dement in an English Grammar. 
A eapefiil consideration of the author's views will materially 
sttsist in explaining many obseure and anomalous constructions 
in our mother-tongue. Our language may &irly pride itself 
on the possession of a Yerb more perfect and philosophical in 
itt cfevelopment than that of my axreient er' modem European 
kasgaage ; but it has hitherto received scuit justice al the* 
lumdB of popalaiT writers- on the subjects 

tfjffrv^ftMrrv Coix^Qfl; Lonidon, 

Jultf lOth, 1858. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



PART I. 

HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

1. The languages of the civilised world are divided 
into two great families : (1) the Semitic ; (2) the 
Indo-European. 

As the Semitic words in the English language are 
very few, it will be suflScient to observe that the He- 
brew, Phoenician, Syriac, and Arabic, are included in 
this famUy. 

2. The subdivisions of a family are called stocks; 
and the subdivisions of a stock, branches. 

The Indo-European family is divided into the fol- 
lowing stocks: (1) Sanscrit; (2) Persian; (3) Sla- 
vonic; (4) Keltic; (5) Pelasgic; and (6) Gothic. 

3. The Sanscrit and Persian are Asiatic stocks, 
and include the ancient languages and most of the 
modem dialects of India, Persia, and the adjacent 
tribes. 

B 



Z HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

The languages of the remaining stocks are, or 
were, spoken by the inhabitants of Europe. Hence 
the name Indo-European has been applied to this 
family.* 

4. The dialects of the Slavonic stock are spoken 
throughout Eastern Europe, — in Russia, Poland, Gal- 
licia, Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Transylvania, Hun- 
gary, Slavonia, Illyria, and Croatia. 

As the three other stocks are, more or less, closely 
connected with the history of the English language, 
it is necessary to consider them more in detail. 

5. The Keltic stock is divided into two branches : 
(1) the Cambrian, and (2) the Gaelic. 

To the former belong the Welsh, the Cornish, and 
the Breton of Brittany in France. 

To the latter belong the Irish Gaelic, or Erse ; the 
Scotch Gaelic ; and the Manx, or Gaelic of the Isle of 
Man. 

Keltic. 



Cambricm. I Gadic. 



I . I 

Welsh. Irish Gaelic. 

Cornish. Scotch Gaelic. 

Breton. Manx. 

6. The Pelasgic stock is divided into two branches : 
(1) the Hellenic, and (2) the Italian. The languages 
peculiar to each are shown in the subjoined table : 

* The Turkish, the Magyar of Hungary, the Lappish, and the 
Basque, are not included in the Indo-European family. 
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Pelasgic. 



ffeUenic, 



Old Greek. 
Modem Greek 
(or Romaic). 
Albanian. 



Italian, 



Latin. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

French. 

Bouman 

(Wallachia and 
Moldavia). 

7. The Gothic stock is divided into two branches : 
(1) the Scandinavian, including the languages spoken 
in the district anciently called Scandinavia, viz. Swe- 
• den, Norway, Denmark, and the adjacent islands; 
and (2) the Teutonic, including the western states of 
the Germanic confederation. This latter branch is 
subdivided into High and Low German ; i, e. the dia- 
lects spoken in the upland districts of the south, and 
in the lowlands of the north of Germany.. 

Gothic. 

Scandinavian, 



Teutonic, 



Old Norse. 

Icelandic. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

Feroe Islands. 



High Ger. 



Low Ger, 



I 
Mceso-Gothic. 

Old High German. 

Modem German. 



Old Frisian. 

Modem Frisian. 

Dutch. 

Anglian. 

Old Saxon. \ 

Anglo-Saxon. J 

English. 



4 HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

The Frisians occupied the coast of Holland ; the 
Angles, the lower basin of the Elbe ; and the Saxons, 
Hanover and Oldenburg. 

8. Ancient Gothic tribes were settled in the south- 
east of Britain before the Christian era. Others fol- 

• lowed; and by the close of the third century Low- 
German Frisians, Angles, and Saxons, had obtained 
a permanent footing in the island, chiefly on the 
eastern coast; and were subsequently strengthened 
by successive migrations from the Continent. The 
Angles were settled in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties; the Frisians in Kent; and the Saxons in 
Essex, Middlesex, and the coimties south of the 
Thames from Sussex to Devonshire. 

9. The Scandinavians, who are often called Norse" 
men and Danes, had early occupied the north-eastern 
coast of Scotland and the adjacent islands. They 
gradually extended their settlements into England; 
and, at thd close of the ninth century, the eastern 
coast as far south as the Wash was held by a popu- 
lation of Scandinavian conquerors. 

10. The displacement of the Keltic language by 
Gothic immigrants had been in gradual operation for 
some centuries previous to the arrival of the Saxons. 
The conquerors, however, adopted many terms of a 
domestic and homely nature from their British wives 
and serfs. 

11. The Keltic element in the English language 
embraces four classes of words: (1) geographical 
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HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 5 

names; (2) words retained in old English literature; 
(3) words existing in the dialects of counties border- 
ing on the Keltic districts; (4) words surviving in 
the current language ; with a few of recent iatroduc- 
tion. 

12. (1) Geographical names : 

Rwers: Don, Thames, Avon, Stour, Severn, Trent, 
Ouse, Tyne, &c. Sills : Malvern, Mendip, Che- 
viot, Chiltem, &c. Counties: Kent, Devon, Dor- 
set, Dur-ham, Wilt-s, &c. Towns : London, Dover, 
Liver-pool, &c. 

13. (2) Words existing in old English literature : 

cam, crooked ; pde, a castle ; capuU, a horse ; grise, 
a step ; impf engraft; kern, a Gaelic soldier; crowd, 
a fiddle; croioder, a fiddler; braket, spiced ale; 
I^ks, a reedy plant ; lob, a dullard ; Img, a ghost ; 
cuts, lots ; &c. 

14. (3) Provincial words : 

kephyll, a horse (Crav.) ; berr, force (Lane.) ; bree, 
to fear (Lane.) ; brat, an apron (Lane.) ; crap, 
money (Lane.) ; brause, brambles (Lane.) ; cob, 
beat (North.) ; cocker, fondle (Lane.) ; croo, a 
cattle-crib (Lane.) ; Jlasget, a basket (Lane.)".* 

15. (4) Words surviving in the current language : 

bother and bore, brake, burr, coat, basket, cart, pranks, 
prance, trap, happy, gown, pike, crag, looby, lub- 
ber, tackle, bogie, boggle, crib, girth, huff, lurch, 
lurk, spree, whip, button, bran, clout, crockery, 

* Trans. PhiL Soc. 1855, p. 210. 
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crook, gusset, kiln, dainty, darn, flaw, funnel, 
gyve, grill, grid-iron, gruel, wicket, wire, mesh, 
mattock, mop, rail, rasher, rug, solder, <fec. 
Words of recent introduction : flannel, cannel-coal, 
tartan, plaid, pibroch. 

16. Scandinavian or Nor^e words are found chiefly 
in the provincial dialects of the counties lying between 
the Wash and the Tweed, in lowland Scotch, and in 
the names of places on the eastern coast from the 
Wash to the Shetland Islands. 

17. (1) Scandinavian provincial words : 

ga/um, attention ; dateless, foolish ; gawster, to boast ; 
snidge, a sordid person ; haMe, to adhere ; hown, 
ready ; hrangley to quarrel ; hurU^ to take home 
wool ; clap-cake, a cake rolled thin ; datch, a brood 
of chickens ; cleg, a clever person ; Jlit, to change 
houses ; for-dders, seniors ; laJte, to seek ; lurgy, 
idle ; neeve, a fish ; sowl, any thing eaten with 
bread.* 

18. (2) Scandinavian geographical terms : 

ft 

ark, argh, a temple or altar. Anglez-ark, Grims-argh, 

Kellam-argh, Goosn-argh (in Lancashire) ; Ark- 

le-by (in Cumberland). 
hreck, brick, an acclivity. Nor-brek, War-brek, Swar- 

brek, Two-brik, Kell-briks (Lane). 
h/, a village. Whit-by, Sel-by, Grims-by, Carl-by, 

Cor-by, Kirk-by, &c. 
ca/rL Carl-by, Carl-ton. 
dan (Dane). Dan-bury. 

* Trans. PhiL Soc. 1855, p. 210. 
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feU, a hill. Scaw-fell, Bow-fell, Cross-fell, &c. 

g\Jl^ a chine. Ormes-gill, Gam-gill, Manner-gill. 

hag, haughf a pasture. Hag-gate, Haugh-ley. 

hirky church. Kirk-by, Orms-kirk, Sel-kirk. 

orms, Orms-by, Ormes-gill, Orms-kirk, Orms-head. 

8ca/r, a steep bare rock. Scar-borough, Scars-dale. 

skip. Skip-ton. 

Slither^ south. Suther-land. 

ta/m, a pool or lake. Tam-syke, Tarn-wadling, Talk- 

in-tarn. % 

vng or vnck, a town. Wig-ton, Wick. 

19. The Telasgic, or Classical, words in the Eng- 
lish language have been introduced at various periods : 

(1) Sparingly during the Eoman occupation of the 
island, between a.d. 43 and a.d. 480. 

(2) At the introduction of Christianity by the Roman 
missionaries, a.d. 596. 

(3) With the Norman-French, a.d. 1042. 

(4) In the middle ages, and at the revival of learning 
in the fifteenth century, when Latin was the lan- 
guage of literature. 

(5) By modern writers on science, art, social and 
political economy, &c. 

20. (1) Words of the first period : 

(a) castra, a camp. 

caller. Don-caster, Lan-caster, Tad-caster. 

castor. Thong Castor (Line). 

caistor. Caistor (Norf., Line). 

cester, Bi-cester, Glou-cester, Wor-cester. 

cheater, Chester, Port- Chester, Win-chester. 

(b) strata, paved roads. 
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strad. Strad-sett. 

strcU, Strat-fordy Strat-ton. 

stret, Stret-ton, Stret-ham, Stret-ford. ^ 

strecU. Streat-ham, Streat-ley. 

street. Street (Kent). 

(c) cdonia, a Roman settlement. 
coin, Lin-coln. 

(d) portus, a harbour. 

port Port-chester, Port-s-ea. 

(e) vaUum^ a palisaded rampart. 

In old English, ballum and ballium, bayle and 
bailey. It is still retained in " Old Bailey" and 
"bailiff." 

21. (2) Words of the second period. These are 
principally of an ecclesiastical character^ and among 
them are many Greek terms : 

Ecclesiastical vxyrds. — Greek, Alms, bishop, deacon, 
angel, anthem, apostle, canon, heretic, hymn, 
martyr, monk, organ, priest, psalm, psalter, synod, 
clerk, &c. 

Latin, Altar, chalice, cloister, cowl, creed, disciple, 
font, pagan, pall, preach, saint, shrine, stole, sacra- 
ment, &c. 

Miscellanecms vxyrds, — Greek, Cymbal, crystal, phoenix, 
agate, giant, plaster, sycamore, &c. 

Latin, Ell, anchor, bell, bench, bile, chalk, camel, 
capital, castle, chest, circle, cherry, city, crown, 
crest, elm, empire, school, fever, verse, fork, gem, 
lettuce, lion, marble, mallow, mile, mortar, muscle, 
sponge, table, temple, theatre, &c. 

22. In the tenth century^ a band of marauding 
Norsemen^ imder, Rollo^ sailed up the Seine^ and 
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extorted from the Prencli King Louis a grant of the 
dukedom of Normandy, to be held as a fief under the 
French crown. The language of Normandy at that 
time was debased Latin, and the eflforts of these Scan- 
dinavians to speak the language of the country pro- 
duced a dialect commonly known as Norman-French. 
The original language of the Norse conquerors ra- 
pidly disappeared. 

23. On the accession of Edward the Confessor, 
who had been brought up in Normandy, Norman- 
French became the language of the English court. 
After the battle of Hastings, it was the language of 
the Norman nobles and their retainers throughout 
the kingdom. All religious and secular instruction, 
and all judicial proceedings, were conducted in French ; 
but the uneducated, who comprised the mass of the 
population, adhered to their native Saxon. In the 
year 1362, three centuries after the Norman Con- 
quest, the English language was formally recognised, 
by a special enactment, as the language of the Eng- 
lish people. 

24. (3) Terms employed in feudalism, war, law, 
and the chase, are principally Norman-French : 

Feudcdiam cmd Wa/r, Tenant, vassal, scutage, tallage, 
aid, relief, ward, guardian, dower, esquire, scut- 
cheon, baroD, peer, warden, war, chivalry, armour, 
assault, buckler, champion, captain, battle, joust, 
banner, herald, truncheon, harness, hauberk, array, 
vizor, mail, trumpet, lance, homage, fealty, <S^c. 
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Law, Assize, commission, fee, case, statate, advocate, 
approver, plaint, felony, estate, larceny, justice, 
sentence, surety, consistory, contract, arrest, ^. 

Hunting. Forest, verdurer, venison, reclaim, tiercel, 
mew, sport, covert, quarry, leash, brace^ &c 

Many words of a general character were also intro- 
duced : as, abash, annoy, adventure, bachelor, be- 
nign, cavil, chamber, comfort, company, contrary, 
counterfeit, courage, corps, curious, debonair, de- 
fame, fancy, folly, frailty, fruit, <fec. 

25. (4) Words introduced about the sixteenth 
century: 

Inventory, particularise, maliciously, mutually, parti- 
cipate, conjectural, singularity, convenient, accla- 
mation, hyperbolical, inclinable, restitution, visi- 
tation, artificial, volubility, fanatic, &c. 

Many words introduced by the writers of this age 
have been rejected by the better judgment or the 
caprice of modem critics : 6. g, expuked, neglec- 
tion, immanity, mansuetude, consociate, disserve, 
incuriously, (kc. 

26. (5) Words introduced by modem writers : 

Crreek. Telegraph, telegram, photograph, telescope, 
panorama, aesthetic, lithograph, crisis, diagnosis, 
basis, criterion, &c. 

Latin Terminus, oculist, dentist, caloric, locomotive, 
detective, platitude, emigrant, &c. 

27. In addition to the above, the English lan- 
guage includes various words derived from miscel- 
laneous sources : 
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Hebrew, Seraph, cherub, abbot, abbey, cabal. 

Arabic, Admiral, alchemy, alembic, alkali, alcohol, 
alcove, algebra, almanac, amber, ambergris, arack, 
azimuth, barb, cadi, caliph, chemistry, cipher, civet, 
chouse, coffee, cotton, damask, damson, hookah, 
lemon, lime, mameluke, minaret, mohair, Moslem, 
mosque, nabob, nadir, naphtha, nard, opium, attar, 
ottoman, salaam, scullion, sherbet, shrub, sofa, ta- 
bor, tambourine, talisman, tamarind. 

Persicm, Bashaw, caravan, caravansary, dervise, eme- 
rald, indigo, jackall, jasmine, musk, scimitar^ se- 
poy, seraglio, shawl, turban. 

Hinditstcm. Bamboo, betel, camphor, chintz, caste, 
cooly, cowrie, curry, mullagatawny, muslin, palan- 
quin, sandal (wood), sugar, teak, toddy. 

Makby, Bantam, caddy, cockatoo, gutta-percha, sago, 
shaddock. 

Chinese. Bohea, hyson^ congou, mandarine, nankeen, 
soy, tea, jimk. 

Italian, Bravo, ditto, dilettanti, improvisatori, por- 
tico, studio, soprano, tenor, canto, stanza, stucco, 
terra-cotta, torso, virtuoso, kc, 

French, Billet-doux, belles-lettres, soiree, penchant, 
ennui, beau, belle, dijeiiner, trousseau, &c. 

28. Words introduced in the earlier stages of the 
language are usually much altered in form, as bishop , 
from episcopus. At a later period, the terminations 
only are modified, as episcopal, from episcopalis. In 
modem times, the ending of a new word is sometimes 
changed to adapt it to the current forms, as telegram, 
bivalve, detective; and sometimes the word retains its 
original form, as terminus, basis, diorama. 
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29. The meaning of a word frequently differs at 
different periods in the history of the language. Thus 
in old English debate meant fight; defend, forbid; 
depart, divide or share; franchise, frankness; nice, 
foolish; reclaim, recall a hawk; reward, regard or 
respect; talent, desire, affection; mrtuom, active; 
fond, foolish; volatile, wild-fowl; voltUnlity, turning; 
&c. 

30. The elementary words in English, the pro- 
nouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, and auxi- 
liary verbs, words representing relationship, simple 
feeling, the common physical features of the country, 
and its earliest social institutions, — are all Saxon. 
Words indicating a more advanced civilisation and 
complex feelings, and most of the terms employed in 
art, science, mental and moral philosophy, are Pe- 
lasgian. 

Of the 38,000 words representing the English 
language, about 23,000 are said to be Saxon; the 
remainder are chiefly Latin. 



PART II. 

ACCIDENCE. 

LETTERS. 

31. Letters were once pictures of various objects, 
but are now used as symbols to represent sounds. 

32. A collection of the symbols employed in any 
language is called an Alphabet. The word is derived 
from alpha, beta, the Greek names for the first two 
letters. 

33. The number of articulate sounds is very great, 
and no language possesses a separate symbol to repre- 
sent each distinct soimd. 

In the English language there are twenty-six let- 
ters, viz. a, J, c, dy e,/, g, h, i,j\ A, /, m, w, o, j», g, r, 
Sy t, w, Vy w, X, y, z. 

These letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants. 

34. Vowels. — A vowel is the continuous sound 
produced when the organs of speech are retained in 
one position, as a, e, o. It is capable of forming a 
syllable or a word without the assistance of other 
letters : a man, amend. 
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35. The vowels, as arranged in the English al- 
phabet, are a, e, i, o, «; but the natural order in 
which they are produced is i, e, a, o, u, pronounced 
eCy ay, ah, oh, oo. 

The intermediate letters, e, a, o, are frequently- 
termed strong vowels ; i and w, weak. 

Owing to the imperfect nature of the alphabet, 
these letters are often employed to represent other 
vowel sounds. 

36. Several vowel-sounds frequently occurring in 
the English language are not represented in the al- 
phabet by separate symbols : 

1. fat, father, fall. 

2. pit, pet, mete, mate. 

3. not, note. 

4. bwlb, bttU, move. 

Twelve sounds are here represented by five sym- 
bols. 

t and u in mme and muse are diphthongs (§ 38). 

37. With the vowels may be classed the letters 
y and w. y represents the sound of i [e) pronounced 
rapidly before a vowel, ^dke=yoke. 

w is the so\md oiu [oo) pronounced rapidly before 
a vowel, uin=win, 

38. The sounds represented by the combination 
of e and o with y and w, viz. ey, oy, ew, ow, are called 
diphthongs. These are the only true diphthongs in 
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English. They are variously represented in the writ- 
ten language : 

1. ey : eye, kaleidoscope, thy, thine, flics, dyes. 

2. oy : hoy, boisterous. 

3. ew : few, refuse, ewphony, shoe, purliew, hue, 

4. ow : now, noun. 

The other so-called diphthongs are simple vowel- 
sounds : 

ae : aether (ether). 

ai : maid (mode), plaid (plad). 

au : caul (call). 

ea : meat (mete), bread (bred). 

ie: field (feeld). 

oa : broad (a in fall), rood (rode). 

oe : toe (o in tone), does {u in dust), phoenix (phenix). 

39. The system of vowel-sounds may be thus re- 

presented : 

Vowds, 

y — i e a o u — w 

I weak strong weak | 

(ey ew") 

Diphthongs. < > Diphthongs. 

\^oy ow) 

40. Consonants, — A consonant cannot form either 
a word or a syllable without the aid of a vowel : as 
m, ky s. 

The word is derived from the Latin consonans, 
' sounding together/ because it is always sounded 
tvith a vowel. 

41. Consonants are divided into liquids, mutes, 
and sibilants^ 
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42. liquids. — ^A liquid is the continuous sound 
produced when some organ of speech has changed its 
position : as m, produced by the compression of the 
lips ; /, by the application of the tongue to the palate. 

These letters are called liquids, because the sound 
flows on, i, e, is continuous. Jt^ 

4s3. The liquids^ as arranged in the English alpha- 
bet, are /, m, n, r ; but the natural order, commencing 
with the throat and ending with the lips, is r, I, n, m. 
To these must be added the sound ofng in sing. They 
are connected with the vowel-system by the letter r. 

Liquids, 
r, I, n, ng, m» 

44. Mutes. — A mute is the interrupted sound 
produced when some organ of speech has changed its 
position. Thus, after sounding the t in at, the tongue 
is pressed against the teeth and palate, the Yoice is 
checked, and all articulation interrupted. 

45. The mutes are classed according to the organs 
of speech by which they are expressed. Thus, p, f, b, 
V, are called labials, or lip-letters, because the lips 
are employed in producing the sounds they represent. 
Similarly /, th (in thin), d, th (in thine), are called 
dentals, or tooth-letters ; k, ch (in the Scotch loch), 
g, gh (in the Irish lough), are gutturals, or throat- 
letters. 

46. On comparing the sounds of p and b in pat 
and bat, of t and d in tin and din, of k and g in Kate 
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and gate J it will be found that p, t, k are pronounced 
sharply, with the lips compressed; and i, d, ff, flatly, 
with the lips protruded. Hence, p, /, t, th (in thin), 
k, ch (in loch), are called sharp mutes; and b, v, d, 
th (in thine), g, gh (in lough), flat mutes. 

47. On comparing pat, bat, tin, dine, with fat, 
vat, thin, thine, it wiU be found that the initial let- 
ters of the latter series are pronounced with a stronger 
emission of the breath than those of the former. Let- 
ters of this nature are called asperates. 

The asperated mutes are/, v, th (thin), th (thine), 
ch, and gh, 

48. The distribution of the mutes may be thus 
represented : 

Mutes. 





SHABP. 


PLAT. 




Unasperated. 


Asperated. 


Unasperated. 


Asperated. 


La- 
bials. 


P 

t 

k 


pat 


f 

th 

ch 


fat 


b 

d 

g 


bat 


— \ 
V 

th 


vat 


Den- 
tals. 


tin 


thin 


dine 


thine 

• 


Guttu- 
rals. 


lock 


loch 


log 


lough 



N.B. The soimds ch and gh occur only in the 
names of places in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

49. A sibilant is the continuous hissing sound 
produced when the organs of speech are retained in 

c 
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one position. They are : s, sh, z, zhy tsh (c^est), dzh 
(Jest). 

Sibilants. 



SHARP. 


PLAT. 


Unasperated. 


Asperated. 


Unasperated. 


Asperated. 


s 


sin 


sli 

'tsh 

1 


shin 


z 


zeal 


zh 
dzh 


SLZure 




c^est 




jeat 



50. In addition to the above sounds, the English 
language possesses the letter /*, which represents a 
rough breathing (spiritus asper) : hence called an as- 
perate. 

51. In this classification of the consonants four 
letters are omitted. 

(1) c. Because its soft sound is represented by 8 (cit, 
dt) ; and its hard sound by Ic {cat, hat). 

(2) g soft. This is expressed by^ {gem^jem). 

(3) q. This is merely another way of writing k before 
the vowel u {cpdck, kuick). 

(4) X, This is a short way of expressing the combina- 
tion of a guttural and a sibilant (Jox^/oks). 

52. A perfect alphabet should contain a distinct 
symbol for each separate sound. 

The English alphabet is imperfect. 

(1) It expresses several distinct sounds by one sym- 
bol ; e. g. twelve vowel-sounds and two diphthongs 
are represented by five letters. (See § 36.) 
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/expresses v in of, and fin fat 

g expresses a guttural in gaie, and a sibilant in gin* 

8 expresses 8 in sun, sh in 8ure, z in dogs^ and zh 

in pleasure. 
X expresses z in Xenophon, and ha in fox. 

(2) A single sound is frequently represented by two 
or more symbols. (See § 38.) 

(3) It contains superfluous letters ; c, q, x, 

(4) Many distinct sounds have no separate symbols to 
represent them ; e. g. th (thin), th {thirte), sh {shine), 
zh {azwre)y tsh {chest), ng {singer). 



SYLLABLES. 



53. A syllable is a single vowel-sound, with or 
without one or more consonants ; as a, strength, o-mitj 
ug-ly, stronff-est. 

The word is derived from the Greek suUlabe, that 
which is taken together ; i,e, a number of letters taken 
together.; This Greek definition is not very accurate. 
In the following words syllables are formed of single 
vowels; 2L'part, e-mit, hol-i-day, o-mit, turb-u-lent, 

54. Every syllable was once a significant word, 
i. e, had a distinct and independent meaning in the 
language to which it originally belonged; but this 
meaning has very frequently become obsolete. Thus 
the word en-tire, derived from the Latin in-teger, 
meant not-toiiched ; the word bi^shop, from the Greek 
epi'Skopos, signified over-looker; god-ly w3i& god-like, 
&c. 
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55. Wlen a single srDjJde^ or m combination of 
two or more syllables, possesses a distinct and in- 
dependent meaning, it is called a word; as man, 
sparrow, industrioms. 

56. A word consisting of ome sellable is called a 
monosyllable ; of /ro syllables a disrllable ; of three, 
a trisyllable ; of more tkam three, a polysyllable : firom 
the Greek words for one, two, three, «Mni|f. 



ACCENT. 

57. Accent is the stress laid npon a syllable in 
pronouncing a word ; as 

By sdUy Triton's winding shelL — JfUtati, 

It must not be confounded with Emphasis, which is 
the stress laid upon a word in pronouncing a sen- 
tence: 

Love Virtue ; she alone is firee. — MUton, 

When a word is a monosyllable, accent and emphasis 
may coincide : 

To hif or n6t to be. — Shakspere, 

58. A monosyllable can have but one accent; but 
every monosyllable is not accented. 

Brightest and b^st of the sdns of the m6ming. — Heber. 

Here best and sons are accented; and, of, the are 
unaccented. 

59. A disyllabic can have but one accent, which 
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may fall on either the first or the second syllable; 
livinffy al6ne. 

In all disyllabic compounds the accent falls upon 
the first syllable ; star-light , sun-beam^ rain-bow. 

60. A trisyllable may have either one or two ac- 
cents. 

The single accent may fall upon any syUaJble; 
mSrrily, horizon, pioneA^, 

If there are two accents, one must faU upon the 
first, the other upon the third syllable; interrupt j 
comprehend. 

In compoimd words the two accents will sometimes 
fall on the first and second syllables ; head-master. 

61. A word of four syllables may have either one 
or two accents. 

If it has but one, the accent may fall upon any 
of the first three syllables ; as mercenary, impSssible, 
cavalierly. 

If there are two, they must fall upon either the 
first and third, or the second and fourth ; inconsistent, 
inaugurate. 

62. Words of more than four syllables may have 
an indefinite number of accents, provided no two 
accented syllables occur together; as heterogeneous, 
incapacitated. 

63. Words of classical origin, identical in form 
but diflering in meaning, are frequently distinguished 
from each other in the spoken language by the posi- 
tion of the accent. 
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(1) 


XOUJi. 


TBSBL 


xory. 


TESB. 




iccent 


accent 


import 


imp6rt 




£ffix 


a£5'x 


incense 


ino^nse 




augment 


augment 


increase 


incre&se 




concert 


concert 


insult 


insult 




e6ndiict 


conduct 


Object 


object 




c6nfine 


confine 


1 perfume 


perfume 




o6nflict 


ecMiflict 


permit 


pcnnit 




conserve 


conserve 


pervert 


porert 




consort 


eons6rt 


prefix 


prefix 




o6ntnst 


contHlst 


premise 


premise 




c6nYer8e 


converse 


pr€sage 


presige 




convert 


convert 


pr6duce 


produce 




o6nvict 


convict 


pr6ject 


proj^ 




descant 


descant 


pr6test 


protest 




^ssay 


ess^y 


record 


rec6rd 




6xile 


exile 


survey 


survey 




Export 


exp6rt 


t6rment 


torment 




Extract 


extract 


transfer 


transfer 




ferment 


ferment 


transport 


transp6ri 


(2) 


ADJEC. 


VERB. 


ADJEC. 


VKKB. 




Absent 


abs6nt 


fr^uent 


frequent 


(3) 


NOUN k ADJ. y^K^ 


NOUN <fe ADJ. 


VERB. 




Abstract 


abstract 


r^bel 


rebll 




c6mpoiind 


comp6and 


r6fuse 


refuse 




c6ntract 


contract 


subject 


subject 




pr^ent 


present 







64. In all the examples in the last section the ac- 
cent on the second syllable denotes a verb. This is 
not invariably the case^ e. g. compact (noun)^ compact 
(adjec.) ; instinct (noun)^ instinct (adjec.) ; desert 
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(noun and adjec), desert (noun and verb) ; cSnjure 
(verb), conjure (verb). Occasionally the accent is un- 
altered, as concrete (noun and adjec.) ; patent (noun 
and adjec); content (noun, adjec, and verb). In 
such cases the words are distinguished solely by the 
sense of the passages in which they occur. 

65. In old English writers the accent is sometimes 
found on syllables which are not accented at the pre- 
sent day; aspect ^ chaenty trium'phingy c6njure (im- 
plore), recbrd (noun), chastise^ increase (noun), tn- 
stinct (noun), ewile (noun), contract (noun), Expert, 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

66. Orthography, derived from the Greek ortho-y 
' right,' and graph-, ^ write,' is the correct application 
of letters to the formation of words ; i. e. it teaches 
us how to spelt properly. 

67. Orthoepy, derived from the Greek ortho-, 
' right,' and ep-, ^ speak,' is the correct application of 
sounds to the formation of words ; i. e, it teaches us 
how to speak properly. 

68. A perfect system of orthography would repre- 
sent each separate sound by a separate and appro- 
priate symbol. Hence it cannot exist without a per- 
fect alphabet. 

69. The orthography of the English language is 
imperfect: 
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(a) because the alphabet is imperfect, and various 
expedients are employed to remedy the imper- 
fection ; 

(b) because the language contains words derived 
from various sources at different periods, and the 
orthography of these languages is frequently re- 
tained, though the mode of pronouncing the words 
is changed. 

70. The following are examples of the expedients 
employed to remedy the defects of the alphabet : 

(1) The vowel-sounds in matej mete, note, and the diph- 
thongs in bite, acute, are distinguished from the 
vowel-sounds in mat, met, not, bit, cut, by adding 
an unsounded e to the word. 

For other modes of representing these vowels, 
see § 38. 

(2) A consonant is often doubled to show that the 
preceding vowel is short ; as cdrn/, NiUy^ WiUy, 

fUly, sHUy, 

(3) h is often added to mark the asperates oip, t, a. 

71. As examples of the second disturbing prin- 
ciple mentioned in § 68, the word censor still retains 
the guttural c (k) of the Jjatin language, though we 
have changed the soimd to s. Sign retains the Latin 
g, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The as- 
perated k of the Greeks {x) becomes either a A: or a 
tsh in English ; archangel, archbishop. 

72. It may be useful to point out a few of the 
most striking defects of English orthography : 
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a. 8 is frequently written where z is pronounced ; dog-«, 

bird-«. This is always the case when 8 is suffixed 

to a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 
h. ed is frequently written where t is pronounced. 

This occurs whenever ed is suffixed to a sharp 

mute. 

c. ti and si are used sometimes with their natural 

sounds; quamrii-ty, cri-si-^: and sometimes as 
8hi; nation, fmwn. In the latter case they are 
always followed by a vowel. 

d. 68 is frequently written where z only is sounded ; 

hides, wolves. 

e. Letters are occasionally written which are not 

sounded; pLwnh, indict, sign, 'knife, calm, mne- 
monics, condemn, islcmd, hiiMe, ytrong. 

f. When a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded ; 

appear, address, ixnsxmre, 

g. A single letter often represents different sounds, 

and a single sound is often represented by different 
letters. 



PROPOSITIONS. 

73. The simple statement of a fact is called aj^ro- 
position. 

When a fact is affirmed^ the statement is an af- 
firmative proposition : 

Thou art a witch. — Shakspere. 

When the fact is denied, the statement is a nega- 
tive proposition : 

My hour is not yet come. — Shakspere. 
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(a) because the alphabet is imperfect, and various 
expedients are employed to remedy the imper- 
fection ; 

(b) because the language contains words derived 
from various sources at different periods, and the 
orthography of these languages is frequently re- 
tained, though the mode of pronouncing the words 
is changed. 

70. The following are examples of the expedients 
employed to remedy the defects of the alphabet : 

(1) The vowel-sounds in mate, mete, note, and the diph- 
thongs in bite, acute, are distinguished from the 
vowel-sounds in m&t, met, not, bit, cut, by adding 
an unsounded e to the word. 

For other modes of representing these vowels, 
see § 38. 

(2) A consonant is often doubled to show that the 
preceding vowel is short ; as cdrry, NeUy^ WiUy, 

folly, siUly, 

(3) h is often added to mark the asperates ofp, t, s.' 

71. As examples of the second disturbing prin- 
ciple mentioned in § 68, the word censor still retains 
the guttural c (k) of the Jjatin language, though we 
have changed the soimd to s. Sign retains the Latin 
g, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The as- 
perated k of the Greeks (x) becomes either a A: or a 
tsh in English ; archangely archbishop. 

72. It may be useful to point out a few of the 
most striking defects of English orthography : 
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a. 8 is frequently written where z is pronounced j dog-«, 

bird-8. This is always the case when 8 is suffixed 

to a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 
6. ed is frequently written where t is pronounced. 

This occurs whenever ed is suffixed to a sharp 

mute. 

c. ti and si are used sometimes with their natural 

sounds ; quamrti-ty, cr^-si-^ ; and sometimes as 
8hi; nation, fimon. In the latter case they are 
always followed by a vowel. 

d. 68 is frequently written where z only is sounded ; 

Aicfes, wclvQ^, 

e. Letters are occasionally written which are not 

sounded; pLwmh, indict, sign, 'knife, calm, mne- 
monics, condemn, island, bustle, ytrong. 

f. When a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded ; 

appear, address, imrxmre, 

g. A single letter often represents different sounds, 

and a single sound is often represented by different 
letters. 



PROPOSITIONS. 

73. The simple statement of a fact is called aj^ro- 
position. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an af- 
firmative proposition : 

Thou art a witch. — ShaUcspere. 

When the fact is denied, the statement is a nega- 
tive proposition : 

My hour is not yet come. — Shakspere. 
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(a) because the alphabet is imperfect, and various 
expedients are employed to remedy the imper- 
fection ; 

(6) because the language contains words derived 
from various sources at different periods, and the 
orthography of these languages is frequently re- 
tained, though the mode of pronouncing the words 
is changed. 

70. The following are examples of the expedients 
employed to remedy the defects of the alphabet : 

(1) The vowel-sounds in matej mete, note, and the diph- 
thongs in bite, acute, are distinguished from the 
vowel-sounds in msit, met, not, bit, cut, by adding 
an unsounded e to the word. 

For other modes of representing these vowels, 
see § 38. 

(2) A consonant is often doubled to show that the 
preceding vowel is short; as cdrry, NiUy^ WiUy, 

folly, siUly, 

(3) h is often added to mark the asperates of jp, t, a.' 

71. As examples of the second disturbing prin- 
ciple mentioned in § 68, the word censor still retains 
the guttural c (k) of the Jjatin language, though we 
have changed the soimd to s. Sign retains the Latin 
ff, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The as- 
perated k of the Greeks {x) becomes either a A: or a 
tsh in English ; archangel, archbishop. 

72. It may be useful to point out a few of the 
most striking defects of English orthography : 
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a. 8 is frequently written where z is pronounced ; dog-«, 

bird-5. This is always the case when 8 is suffixed 

to a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 
h. ed is frequently written where t is pronounced. 

This occurs whenever ed is suffixed to a sharp 

mute. 

c. ti and 8i are used sometimes with their natural 

sounds; qtux/n-ti'ti/, cri-si-8: and sometimes as 
8hi; nation, Juaion, In the latter case they are 
always followed by a vowel. 

d. 68 is frequently written where z only is sounded ; 

Aicfes, wclvQ^, 

e. Letters are occasionally written which are not 

sounded; plimih, indict, 8ign, 'knife, calm, ixme- 
monic8, condemn, island, huMe, y^rong. 

f. When a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded ; 

appear, address, ixarxmre. 

g. A single letter often represents dififerent sounds, 

and a single sound is often represented by different 
letters. 



PROPOSITIONS. 

73. The simple statement of a fact is called 2i pro- 
position. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an af- 
firmative proposition : 

Thou art a witch. — Shakspere. 

When the fact is denied, the statement is a nega- 
tive proposition : 

My hour is not yet come. — Shakspere. 
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(a) because the alphabet is imperfect, and various 
expedients are employed to remedy the imper- 
fection ; 

(b) because the language contains words derived 
from various sources at different periods, and the 
orthography of these languages is frequently re- 
tained, though the mode of pronouncing the words 
is changed. 

70. The following are examples of the expedients 
employed to remedy the defects of the alphabet : 

(1) The vowel-sounds in mate, mete, note, and the diph- 
thongs in bite, acute, are distinguished from the 
vowel-sounds in mat, met, not, bit, cut, by adding 
an unsounded e to the word. 

For other modes of representing these vowels, 
see § 38. 

(2) A consonant is often doubled to show that the 
preceding vowel is short ; as cfirry, NMy^ WiUy, 

folly, siUly, 

(3) h is often added to mark the asperates ofp, t, a.' 

71. As examples of the second disturbing prin- 
ciple mentioned in § 68, the word censor still retains 
the guttural c (k) of the Jjatin language, though we 
have changed the sound to s. Sign retains the Latin 
g, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The as- 
perated k of the Greeks (x) becomes either a A: or a 
tsh in English ; archangel, archbishop. 

72. It may be useful to point out a few of the 
most striking defects of English orthography : 
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a. 8 is frequently written where z is pronounced ; dog-«, 

bird-*. This is always the case when a is suffixed 

to a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 
6. ed is frequently written where t is pronounced. 

This occurs whenever ed is suffixed to a sharp 

mute. 

c. ti and si are used sometimes with their natural 

sounds; quamrii-ty, cri-^i-a: and sometimes as 
ahi; nation, fmvm. In the latter case they are 
always followed by a vowel. 

d. ea is frequently written where z only is sounded ; 

hides, wolves. 

e. Letters are occasionally written which are not 

sounded; jolvmb, indict, aign, Vnife, calm, mne- 
monica, condemn, island, buaile, wrong. 

f. When a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded ; 

appear, address, immure. 

g. A single letter often represents different sounds, 

and a single sound is often represented by different 
letters. 



PROPOSITIONS. 

73. The simple statement of a fact is called 2i pro- 
position. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an af- 
firmative proposition : 

Thou art a witch. — ShaHcapere. 

When the fact is denied, the statement is a nega- 
tive proposition : 

My hour is not yet come. — Shakapere. 
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74. In a proposition, the thing of which we speak 
is termed the gubjeci : " Thou art a witch.** 

What we say of the subject is the predicate: 
'' Thou art a witch.'' 

That part of the Tcrb be which connects the sub- 
ject and the predicate is the copula : '^ Thou art a 
witch.** 

75. The subject of a proposition may be a noun, 
or any of its equivalents. 

a. a noun : 

God is our fortress. — Shakspere. 

b. a pronoun : 

She was the daughter of Locrine. — Milton. 

c. a simple infibitiye t 

To reign is worth ambition. — AliUon, 

d. an infinitive sentence : 

To relieve the voretched was his pride. — Goldsmith, 

e. a compound phrase : 

What he bids he done 
Is finished with his bidding. — Shakspere. 

76. The subject usually stands first in a proposi- 
tion ; but when it consists of a simple infinitive, or an 
infinitive sentence, it is not unfrequently placed last. 
The neuter pronoun it, standing in apposition to the 
subject^ is then placed before the verb. 
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It is a strange thing [to note the excess of this 
passion]. — Bacon. 

'T is sweet [to know there is an eye will mark 
Our comings and look brighter when we come], 

Byron* 

77. The predicate may be 

a, an adjective or participle : 

The tents were all dlerU, the banners olone, 

The lances rmiifted, the trumpets unbhvm, — Byron. 

b, a noun : 

Your butterfly was a grab. — ShaJcspere. 

c, a simple infinitive : 

In evil the best condition is not to wiU ; the second, 
not to ccm. — Bacon, 

rf. an infinitive sentence : 

All we gain 
Is [to perceive our care and labour vain]. — Orahbe. 

e. a compound phrase : 

Fame is [the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days]. — MiUon. 

78. The predicate is sometimes placed first for the 

sake of emphasis. 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 

MiUon. 

79. The copula is frequently contained in the same 
word as the whole, or part, of the predicate. 

The river gleams. — LongfeUow. 
t. e. is gleaming. 
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That engenders thunder in his breast. — Shctkspere. 
i. e. is engendering thunder, &c. 

Such words are sometimes placed first, for the 
sake of emphasis. 

Comes the blind Furj with abhorrM shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. — Milton, 



NOUNS. 

80. Noun, from the Latin nomen, ' name/ is the 
name of any thing we can perceive by means of (1) 
the senses, or (2) the understanding : 

(1) Thunder, lightning, cold, perfume, acidity ; 

(2) Justice, virtue, truth. 

Words of the first class are sometimes called con^ 
Crete terms ; those of the second, abstract terms. 

81. In speaking of nouns, we must consider Ge»- 
der, Number, and Case. 

Gender. 

82. The word Gender is derived from the Latin 
genus, a kind or class. 

There are three Jiinds or genders of nouns ; (1) 
those indicating the male sex, as boy, father: (2) 
those indicating the female sex, as girl, mother : (8) 
those that are neither male nor female, as book, hotise. 
The first are commonly called masculine ; the second 
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feminine; and the third neuter y from a Latin word 
meaning neither. 

It is important not to eonfomid Gender, i.e. a 
grammatical term signifying a class of nouns, with 
Sex, i. e. the distinction between male and female. 

83. In the ancient, and in most modem languages, 
nouns with certain terminations are of a definite gen- 
der, without reference to the sex of the thing described. 
Thus in Latin, puella, a girl, and villa, a farm, are 
both feminine. In French, fille, a daughter, and ville^ 
a city, are both feminine. So in Anglo-Saxon, wyrhta^ 
a workman, and steorra, a star, are both masculine. 
In modem English this artificial system does not 
exist. As a general rule gender is determined by sex 
alone. 

84. Nouns of the neuter gender in English are 
unaltered; but there are three ways of distinguishing 
the masculine and the feminine. 



(1) By employing a diflferent word for each sex : 



bachelor 


spinster 


father 


mother 


boar 


sow . 


hart 


hind 


boy 


girl 


horse 


mare 


brother 


sister 


husband 


wife 


buck 


doe 


king 


queen 


bull 


cow 


man 


woman 


cock 


hen 


ram 


ewe 


dog 


bitch 


son 


daughter 


drake 


duck 


uncle 


aunt 


earl 


countess 
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(2) 3y prefixing a word indicating the sex : 

ffe-goatj ahe-go&t; coc^-sparrow, Aen-sparrow; man- 
servant, Twaic^servant. 

(3) By suffixing a syllable : 

JAoTL-esa, vix-en, spin-^^er, widow-«r, dL-rake, 

85. The syllable -er (Anglo-Saxon, -ere) was ori- 
ginally a masculine suffix; Anglo-Saxon, sang-ere, a 
male sing-er. It is now used principally to denote 
an agent, without reference to sex. 

86. The syllable -rake was a masculine suffix in 
most of the Gothic dialects, but not in Anglo-Saxon, 
In modem English it occurs only in the word d-rake. 
The d is the last letter of end or and, a duck. The 
words duck and drake are etymologicaUy distinct; 
they are Scandinavian, and came from the north with 
the wild-fowl they represented. 

87. The ordinary feminine suffix is ^ess. It is not 
Anglo-Saxon, but was introduced into the language 
with the Norman-French, and has displaced the suffibc 
of the mother-tongue. In mistress, the a of master 
has been modified by the suffix -ess, 

88. The usual feminine suffix in Anglo-Saxon was 
'estre or -istre; in later English, -ster. In early 
times, brewing, baking, weaving, spinning, fulling, 
&c., were carried on exclusively by women. Hence 
such names as Maltster, Brewster or Browster, Baxter 
or Bagster, Spinster, Kempster, Whitster. 
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The feminine signification is still preserved in 
spinster and foster (food-ster)-mother. In old Eng- 
lish, tap-ster meant a ^ bar-maid;^ fruit-stery a ^fe- 
male fruit-seller / chide-ster, a ^female scold/ &c. 

It is also found in combination with the Norman 
^ess; seam-str-esSy sonff-str-ess. 

-ster is now used as a suffix of depreciation ; as 
youngster y punster, &c. 

89. 'in is a feminine suffix in many Indo-Euro- 
pean languages : Latin, reg-m-a; Greek, hero-in-a; 
German, freund-mn., a female friend. A single ex- 
ample exists in English; vix-en, a female fox; An- 
glo-Saxon, fix-en; the o oi fox being modified by 
the suffix -en, 

90. As a general rule, the feminine is formed from 
the masculine; but in the words drake, gand-er, 
widow-er, the masculine is formed from the feminine. 
The first two instances may be thus explained. The 
flocks are composed chiefly of female birds. Hence 
a distinguishing name would be first applied to them. 
Afterwards it became necessary to distinguish .the 
less numerous males, and a masculine suffix was added 
to the existing word. 

Widow and widower in Anglo-Saxon were wuduwe 
(f.) and wuduwa (m.). The final vowels were gradu- 
ally lost, and widow in old English is both masculine 
and feminine. The word was afterwards limited in 
its application to women ; and when it again became 
necessary to distinguish a man who had lost his wife 
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by a single word, the masculine suffix was added to 
the recognised feminine widow. 

Lady is an irregular derivative from lord. Anglo- 
Saxon, hlaf'Ordj loaf-giver (m.) ; hUefd-ige, lady. 

Nephew, niece; Latin, nepos, neptis. 

91. Neuter nouns have no generic ending; but 
certain pronouns and their compounds still retain a 
neuter suffix i; i-t, tha-t, wha-t, whi-t, augh-t, naugh-t^ 
no-t. In other Indo-European languages this suflSx 
appears in the forms rf, /, s, n, and m. 

92. When an inanimate object is represented as a 
living person, it is said to be personified. Poets and 
uneducated persons are fond of this form of speech. 
Hence in English, as in other languages, imaginary 
sex is often bestowed upon words of the neuter gen- 
der: 

For Winter came : the wind was his whip : 
One choppy finger was on his lip : 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles. 

Shdley. 

With the uneducated, inanimate objects, to which the 
speaker is most attached, are usually considered fe- 
minine. 

93. The religions of the ancient world personified 
visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, the ocean; 
and moral qualities, such as truth, mercy, vengeance. 
The influence of the old writers is felt in later ages. 
Our Saxon ancestors^ taught by their national faith^ 
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considered the sun feminine, and the moon mascu- 
line. Our modem poets, influenced by Greek and 
Roman literature, have made the sun a god, and the 
moon a goddess. 

Truth, justice, mercy, peace, &c. are represented 
as feminine, because these words in the classical lan- 
guages have a feminine form. 

Number, 

94. When a single object is mentioned, the noun 
is said to be of the singular number. When two or 
more objects of the same kind are mentioned, the 
noun is plural. 

95. In some languages a separate form is em- 
ployed when two things only are mentioned. This is 
called the Dual number. It is not found in modem 
English, but existed in Anglo-Saxon in the two per- 
sonal pronouns. 

96. The plural is usually distinguished from the 
singular by the addition of certain sufl&xes. In Anglo- 
Saxon the suflBx of the nominative plural in a certain 
class of nouns is -o^. In later English this became 

-es : 

The smal6 bird-6« singen clear. — Chaucer, 

and in modern English the connecting vowel is lost. 

97. The omission of e, by bringing s in contact 
with letters of various kinds, renders euphonic changes 
necessary. The following rules represent the usual 
mode of forming the plural of English noxms : 
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(a) The sharp sibilant 8 is suffixed when the noun 
ends in a sJiarp mute ; as drops, ch^fs, bcUs, 
wreath'Sy oaks, 

(b) The flat sibilant z (written 8) is suffixed when the 
noun ends in a flat mute, a liquid, or a vowel ; 
Mb-z, groov-z, hed-z, cloth-z, frog z, pen-z, /olio-z. 

(c) z and the connecting vowel e (written -es) are 
suffixed when the noun ends in a sibilant ; loss-ez, 

flsh-ezj priz-ez, judg-ez, church-ez. 

The vowel e is retained in words of this class 
because the sibilant suffix could not otherwise be 
sounded. 

98. When the letter y represents the diphthong 
ey, Bs m fly, or the vowel e in met, as in glory, it is 
changed into ie when the plural suflSx is added; flie-z, 
glorie-z. 

A few nouns ending in o, of foreign origin, change 
the into oe ; cargoe-z, echoe-Zy heroQ-z, negro^^z,po^ 
tatoe-z, volcanoe-z, mulattoe-z, calicoe-z, manifestoe^Zj 
dominoe-z, 

99. Nouns of Gothic origin, ending in/ (with the 
exception of fife and strife), form the plural by changing 
/ into the flat asperate v, and then suffixing z (s) ; wo^f, 
wolv-z ; half halv-z ; wife, wiv-z, &c. 

It is probable that the singiilars of these nouns 
once ended in a flat mute. The plurals are regularly 
formed, and the singulars may be considered irregular. 
Thus life in old English was live, whence the adjec- 
tives lively and alive. Self in later Saxon was seolve, 
in old English selve : 
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He followed it himselve. — Chaucer, 

Compare the German halb, kalb, stab, laub, weib, with 
half, calf, staff, leaf, wife. 

On the same principle may be explained the seem- 
ingly irregular plurals of youtti, cloth, path, hottse. 
The first three in Anglo-Saxon ended in o^flat th. 

This peculiarity is limited to words of Gothic 
origin, with perhaps the single exception of beef, 
beev-z ; and even in Gothic words, those ending in ff 
(with the exception o{ staff), and those in which /is 
preceded by a doubled vowel {roof, reef), retain /in 
the pliu*al. 

100. Many nouns form their plurals by processes 
which are now obsolete ; i, e, are never employed to 
form the plurals of words recently introduced into 
the language. 

101. (a) By modifying the root-vowel, mnn, men. 
These words originally had a plural sufl^, which 
modified the root-vowel ; as brother, brethr-en. This 
modified vowel was found to be sufficient to distin- 
guish the singular from the plural, and the suffix was 
omitted. A few words still retain the suffix; child, 
child-er ; sow, swi-ne ; brother, brethr-en ; cow, ki-ne : 

Fair oxen and fair kine. — Milton, 

fowl, pull-en ; old English, suster, sistr-en (sisters). 
In woman the modified a affects the preceding o. 

102. (b) By the suffix -en (Anglo-Saxon -an). 
This mode of forming the plural was common in 
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Anglo-Saxon, is frequently found in old English^ and 
is still retained in many provincial dialects ; ox-en, hos^ 
en, hous-en, shoon (shoe-en), eyne {eye-en), peas-en. 

In this last word s belongs to the root. Compare 
the Latin pis-o. The forms pea, peas, are therefore 
irregular. Peas-e has lost a final n. 

In children (child-er-en) there is a double plural. 

In Chaucer's time both forms were current : 

As smale childer doon in hir childhede. 
Among these children was a widow sone. 

Card, Tales. 
He also has the form childre. 

A similar instance of a double plural occurs in 
WycliflFe; lamb-r-en, lambs. 

103. (c) -er (Ang.-Sax. -ra or ru). The earlier 
form appears in child-re (Anglo-Saxon cild-ra), and 
possibly in old English, brethre (brethr-re) ; and the 
later form in child-er. In lamb-r-en and child-r-en 
the vowel is lost. 

This suflSx was confined to nouns of the neuter 
gender. It appears to have had a collective meaning, 
and the -ru is still retained in modem English in the 
collective plural suffix -ry ; heron-ry, rook-e-ry, nun- 
n-e-ry, yeoman-ryfjew-ry, shrubb-e-ry. 

104. (d) By retaining the form of the singular ; 
as deer, sheep, grouse, teal, salmon, trout, heathen, &c. 

A few nouns have both forms, a collective and an 
ordinary plural: fish, fishes; woodcock, woodcocks; 
wUd'dwck, wUd'ducks, 
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Of cwrps and mvUeta why prefer the greats 

Yet for small turhots such esteem profess 1 — Pope, 

105. Two nouns, die and penny, have each two 
forms of the pliu*al : one regular, dies, pennies ; the 
other irregular and collective, dice, pence. The ex- 
pression " six pennies^^ means six of the coins called 
pennies ; " six-pence/^ a sum of the value of six 
pennies. So the word dice means the set of four dies 
used in play. 

Observe the unusual sharp sibilant suffixed to a 
vowel and a liquid in dice and pence, 

106. News, pains, means, amends, are true 
plurals. The first, which is usually plural in Shak- 
spere. 

These news may cheer our drooping spirits, 

is now used only as a singular, meaning " intelli- 
gence;-' the second is found occasionally, the third 
very rarely, with a singular verb. The singular of 
news does not exist. The singular oi pains is com- 
mon, but only in the sense of " suffering.^' The sin- 
gular of means occurs with its original signification, 
^^ medium.^' In old English it is not unusual : 

Better might we have loved 
Without this mean. — Shakspere, 

The singular of amends is not used. 

107. Alms, riches. These words are true singu- 
lars. Alms is derived from the Greek eleemosune, 
^^pity.'^ The Saxons contracted this into almesse; 
old English, almesse and almes: 
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This almes schalt thou doon. — Chaucer, 

A plural almesses also occurs : 

These ben general almesses, or werkes of charity. 

Chaucer. 

Riches is derived from the Norman-French rtcA- 
esse ; old English, richesse and riches : 

Eichesse that cometh litel and litel. — Id. 

A plural richesses is not unfrequently found : 

By concord and pees the smale riches wexen grete, 
and by debaat and discord the grete richesses fallen 
down. — Id, 

108. Some nouns, though singular in form, have 
occasionally a collective plural meaning: crowdy people, 
army, navy, &c. 

The merchomdise which thou hast brought to Borne 
Are all too dear for me : lie they upon thy hand. 

Shakspere. 

109. Politics, ethic-s, optics, and similar words, 
are literal translations of the plural terms that express 
these sciences in Greek. Tapolitika, " things relating 
to the state/' politics ; ta ethika, '^ things relating to 
morals,^' ethics. They are frequently used as singu- 
lars. 

110. A few English nouns have no singular : 

antipodes bellows pincers shears tongs 

banns (of billiards pliers snuffers trousers 

marrioige) breeches scissors spectacles tweezers 

(These are strictly duals.) 
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aborigines credentials matins obsequies trappings 

amends draughts measles odds victuals 

annals hustings news ' premises vitals 

archives ides nones thanks wages 

calends lees nuptials tidings welkin 

111. A certain class of nounsj from their nature, 
have no plural : gold, silver, armour, pride, &c. 

112. The plurals of a few nouns differ in meaning 
from the singulars. Compass, compasses; com, corns ; 
iron, irons; salt, salts; content, contents; domino, 
dominoes ; cloth, cloths ; pincer, pincers ; good, goods; 
vesper, vespers, 

113. A few foreign words still retain the plural 
form of the languages from which they were taken. 
'Hebrew, seraph-im, cherub-im; Italian, dilettanti; 

Greek, antipod-e*; Latin, tumuli, strata, &c. 

The present tendency of the English language is 
to reject these foreign plurals. Hence we find crocus- 
es, genius-cs, terminus-es, vivarium-*, &c. 

Case. 

114. A syllable or a single consonant is frequently 
sufiSxed to a noun or pronoun to mark the relation in 
which it stands to other words. Thus, in ' the bird-* 
song,^ the letter s shows the relation existing between 
the bird and the song, viz. that the song proceeds/row 
the bird. 

The simple word and the suffix are together called 
a Case, 
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With one exception, this suffix is usually lost in 
the English language. 

115. There are five cases commonly recognised : 
the Nominative, the Accusative or Objective, the 
Genitive or Possessive, the Dative, and the Ab- 
lative. 

116. The Nominative denotes the source of an 
action, as, ^the bird sings.' The act of singing 
proceeds from the bird. It is often called the 
Subject. 

117. The Accusative marks the object to which 
the action is directed, as, ^ the boy strikes the ball/ 
The act of striking is directed to the ball. It is often 
called the Object and the Objective case. 

118. The Genitive shows the source from which 
some object proceeds, as, ^the sun-'s light:' sun-^s 
marks the source from which the light proceeds. The 
person /rom whom an article is obtained is frequently 
the owner of the article. Hence this case is often 
called the Possessive, 

119. The Dative originally denoted locality, i.e. 
the place at, or f/i, which something rests. * I stand 
he-rCy i, e. in this place. It is now frequently used 
with verbs of motion ; ^ come he-re,' ^ go the-re.' 

120. The Ablative marks the means, instrument, 
or manner, and is also used to denote the agent with 
a passive verb. 

121. When we address an object, we sometimes 
name the object addressed : 
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Enchantress, fare thee well. — Scott, 

This use of a noun is jfrequently termed the Voca- 
tive case. 

122. In English^ and in many modem languages^ 
the case-sufl5xes are lost, and their places supplied by 
prepositions: ^the doff-s collar/ or ^the collar oft?i€ 
doff/ 

123. No example of a nominative suffix occurs in 
English. /, thoUy he, she, we, they, are sometimes 
called nominatives, but they have no case-suffix. 

124. In Anglo-Saxon -n was an accusative suffix. 
It is still retained in the words whe-n, the-n, tha-n. 
Compare the Latin forms quo-m, tu-m, qua-m. 

Me, thee, us, you, are sometimes called accusatives, 
but they have no case-suffix. 

125. The genitive suffix in most of the Indo- 
European languages is s preceded by a vowel. We 
find "is, -es, -as, -os, -us. In Anglo-Saxon the form 
-es was often used, as, bird-e* ; in old English, -es or 
-is, bird-e^, bird-w. In modem English the vowel is 
omitted, and its place indicated by {'), bird's. The 
vowel is still seen in Wedn-e*-day, i, e, Woden-e*-day. 

126. The omission of the vowel produces euphonic 
changes, similar to those required in forming the plural, 
viz. : 

(a) 8 is added when the noun ends in a sharp mute. 

(b) z (written s) when it ends in Ajlat mute, a vowel, 
or a liquid. 

(c) ez (written e^) when the noun ends in a sibilant. 
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In the genitive plural 8 is lost, except when the 
plural is formed by an obsolete process ; * the dogs' 
tails/ * the judges' wigs/ * the children's laugh/ 'the 
men's hats.' 

Sometimes it is lost in the singular when the 
dependent noun ends in a sibilant, and the noun 
upon which it is dependent begins with a siiiii- 
lar letter. * For goodness' sake/ * for consci^ice' 
sake.' 

In whose, those , and his, the vowel was omitted 
in Anglo-Saxon. 

127. In the plural and in the feminine singular 
the genitive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -re. This is 
still retained in the possessive pronouns he-r and 
thei-r, 

128. Another genitive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was 
-n. Traces of this are still preserved in mi-ne and 
thi-ne, and in such adjectives as gold-e», ' of gold* 
(§ 134). 

129. Another mode of expressing the genitive is 
by substituting the preposition of for the case-sufSx ; 
^ the song of the bird,* 

130. A common suffix of the dative singular and 
plural in Anglo-Saxon is -m or -um, A few examples 
survive in modem English : hi-m, the-m, who-m, now 
used as accusatives ; whil-om and seld-om. 

131. The dative singular feminine in Anglo-Saxon 
sometimes has the suffix -re. It is preserved in the 
following words: he-r (now used as an accusative)^ 
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the-re, whe-re, he-re. Compare the Latin forms ibi, 
ubi, hie, which are old datives. 

132. The Anglo-Saxon suffix of the ablative was 
-y. It stUl survives in wh-y, ho-w, sOy and the before 
comparatives (the more, the less) . Compare the Latin 
quare, qui, sic. 
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133. An Adjective is a word used with a noun 
to denote that the noun possesses a certain quality. 
Thus, in ' a brave soldier/ the word brave shows that 
the soldier possesses the quality of bravery. 

134. Hence all adjectives were originally nouns 
or pronouns, with a suffix denoting possession; ^an 
esxth-en jar.^ This suffix is frequently lost; 'an 
odk-en chest/ 'an oak chest;' 'a gold-c« cup/ 'a 
gold cup.' 

135. The adjective is naturally of the same gen- 
der, number, and case, as the noun it qualifies; and 
in most languages this agreement is marked by cer- 
tain suffixes. Li modem English the suffixes have 
disappeared. 

136. These suffixes existed in Anglo-Saxon, and 
traces of them are found in old English. Thus, when 
the adjective was used with the definite article, the 
demonstrative, or a possessive pronoun, it is frequently 
£3und with the suffix ^e : 

The sliarp-6, gren-€, sweet-6 jtrniper.^ — James /. 
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Thus sayd this old-^ knight. — Chaucer, 
Mjn owii-6 deer-6 brother and my lord. — Id. 

137. When an adjective in Anglo-Saxon was not 
preceded by a demonstrative or a possessive pronoun^ 
the nominative and accusative plural ended in -e. 
Hence in old English : 

And smal-e fowles maken melodic. — Chxacer, 
Every good tree maketh god-^ fruytis. — Wydiffe. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

138. The adjective in its simple form is said to be 
of the Positive degree ; bs, ^sl tall boy.^ When two 
objects, or sets of objects, are compared, a suffix is 
employed to show that one possesses a given quality 
in a greater degree than the other ; as, ' the boy is 
tall-er than the girl.^ The adjective is then said to 
be of the Comparative degree. 

139. The earlier form of the comparative suffix 
was -ter or -ther (Latin and Greek ter-o). It signi- 
fied one of twOy and traces of it are still foxmd in a 
few words, which in their nature imply duality : whe^ 
ther, ei-ther, nei-ther, o-ther, fur-ther, farther, fa- 
ther, mO'ther, bro-ther, sis-ter. The form -ter in 
siS'ter is owing to the final sibilant in sis-. 

140. In Anglo-Saxon the usual suffix of the com- 
parative was -re or ^se for adjectives, and -or or -os 
for adverbs (Latin 4or, -ios). In modern English 
the comparative suffix of both adjectives and adverbs 
is -er ; bright-er, soon-er. 
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When the simple adjective ends in y, it becomes 
i before a suffix of comparison; as, holy, holi-er, 
holi-est. 

141. When the adjective consists of more than 
two syllables, it is usual to express the comparative 
by placing the word 'more^ before the positive — 
^ more beautiful/ This mode of expressing the com- 
parative is not unfrequently employed with disyllabic, 
and occasionally with monosyllabic, adjectives — 'more 
graceful,^ ^ more true/ 

142. When more than two objects or sets of ob- 
jects are compared, a suffix is employed to show that 
one possesses a certain quality in a greater degree 
than all the rest. The adjective is then said to be of 
the Superlative degree : 

The wis-est, great-est, mean-est, of mankind. — Fope. 

143. The usual suffix of the superlative is -est. 
In Anglo-Saxon there were two; (1) -est or -ost; 
(2) -ema : (compare Greek meg-i^Z-o-, 'great-e*/,^ and 
Latin inf-imo-, ' low-esf) : -est was used with adjec- 
tives, and -ost with adverbs. 

144. A few words retain traces of both suffixes ; 
fore-m-ost (Anglo-Saxon for^m-est), in-m-osty out-m- 
ost, &c. 

145. Another mode of expressing the superlative is 
by placing the word 'most^ before the simple adjective : 

Most musical of mourners. — MiUon. 

Certain adjectives, from their nature, cannot be com- 
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pared: 'a lunar rainbow/ ^the morning star/ ^a 
monthly holiday/ &c. 

146. The following are either irregular or obso- 
lete comparisoDs: 

(a) Good, better, best. The simple word bet, which is 
another form of good,* is found in Anglo-Saxon, 
together with the fuller forms of the superlative, 
bet-est and bet-st. In the comparative the t is 
doubled, as it usually is when a short vowel pre- 
cedes : thin, thinn-er. In O. E. bet is comparative. 

(b) Bad, worse, worst. In wor-«6 the -se is another 
form of -re (§ 140). Worst is contracted from 
wor-est, as bet-st from beb-est. The root wor means 
* crooked,' ' out of the right path' (Anglo-Saxon 
wor-ian, ' to go astray'). 

(c) Mibch, more, most (singular), of quantity ; [wk»n-y], 
more, most (plural), of number. The root is ma. 
The Anglo-Saxon mi-c-d contains two diminutive 
sufl&xes, which modify the root-vowel. Micd is 
contracted into much, just as from hwitc and swUo 
are formed which and such. Mo-re is the Anglo- 
Saxon mxirre, and m/o-st the Anglo-Saxon m^cest 
(ma-est). In Anglo-Saxon and old English the 
shortened forms ma and ttio are often used for the 
comparative. 

Mam,y (Anglo-Saxon mjan-ig) has no connec- 
tion with the root ma. The -y is a diminutive 
suffix modifying the root-vowel. 

(d) Little, less, least. The root is lit. In the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English lit-d, the -d is a dimi- 

* See Professor Key's ingenious paper on these words, — Alpha- 
bet, p. 153. 
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nutive suffix. In the comparative less (let-se), 
the radical t is assimilated to 8, and the root' vowel 
is modified by the suffix -se. The superlative least 
(Anglo-Saxon loest) is a contraction from lelrest, 

(e) Neavy nearer, nearest. The correct forms are nighy 
Thea/Ty next. In ni-gh (Anglo-Saxon nea-h, old 
English nei'h) the -gh is a diminutive suffix. 
Nea-r (Anglo-Saxon nea-r) has lost .the guttural, 
and modified the root- vowel. In next (Anglo- 
Saxon neh'St and nyh-st) the guttural and the si- 
bilant form X. In later times we find the forms 
nighy nighery nigh-esty and nea^y near-ery near-esL 

(f) Oldy elder y eldest. The suffix has, as usual, modi- 
fied the root-vowel. Older and eldest are modern 
forms. 

(g) Rather, . The positive is seen in the old English 
rathe (Anglo-Saxon rai,h) : 

The rathe primrose. — Milton, 

Why rise ye so rathe ?■— Chaucer, 

The men of rathe and riper years. — Tenn/ys<yii, 

It means ' early,' ' soon ;' and rath-er once sig- 
nified 'earlier.' *And it arose ester and ester, 
till it arose full este ; and raiher and rather' \i, e, 
earlier and earlier]. (WarkwortJi.) There is no 
superlative, 
(h) Farther y further, Far-thery from far (Anglo- 
Saxon ^eor), is applied to the more distant of two 
objects : ' the sun is farther from the earth than 
the moon.' Fur-ther, from, fore (Anglo-Saxon^br, 
fore)y is applied to the more advanced of two ob- 
jects : * the ship moves ^i^r^Aer on.' 

From this root for there was a Saxon super- 
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l&iiyej for-ma, 'fir-st.' Hence for-m-er is a com- 
parative formed from a superlative. The same 
root is seen in /or-vxx/rd SLnd/ro-toa/rd, 
(i) Latter, last, are formed from late (Anglo-Saxon 
Icet), as better and best from bet, and the root-vowel 
is modified by the suffix. The regular forms, IcU-er 
and lai-est, are still used, but with a different signi- 
fication. 



NUMERALS. 



147. The numerals are, strictly speaking, adfec- 
fives denoting number; but they are occasionally 
used as nouns : hundreds, thotisands, millions, &c. 

Cardinal numerals are those which show ?iow many 
objects are specified, as ' two bats/ ^ three balls.^ 

Ordinal numerals show in what order objects are 
arranged: 'the first prize/ 'the second boy/ 'the 
third day.^ 

148. The cardinal lyimerals from ' one^ to ' ten' 
are simple elementary words. The rest are either 
compound or derived terms. 

149. One (A.-S. an, cen, on). It may be neces- 
sary to remark that there exist in English two words 
of this form, the numeral one and the noun one. 

The latter is a word of classical origin, introduced 
with the Norman-French, and meant originally ' a 
person' [homo, homme, om, on). It has naturally a 
plural, ones, and should not be confounded with the 
numeral. 
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150. Eleven (Anglo-Saxon end-lufon, old English 
en-leven) is compounded of one, and a word meaning 
'left/ 'remaining/ i.e. 10+1. 

Tw€-lve (Anglo-Saxon twe-lfe) is compounded of 
two (A.-S. two) and /w/ow, 'remaining/ t. e. 10+2. 

151. The cardinals from thirteen to nineteen are 
formed by suflSxing -/ee» (Anglo-Saxon tyn, ' ten^) to 
the first nine numerals. 

In thir-teen r is transposed. 

Flf'teen contains five in its original form (Anglo- 
Saxon Jlf), and the suflfix has modified the root- 
vowel. 

Eight-een has rejected a /. 

152. The cardinals from twenty to ninety are 
formed by sufl^ing -ty (Anglo-Saxon 4ig) to the 
first nine numerals ; -ty or -tig is another form often, 
but its force as a suffix differs from that of -teen, 
SiW'teen=6+10i six-ty =6x10. 

Twen-ty (Anglo-Saxon twen-tig) contains the word 
twain (A.-S. twegen, 'two'). 

Thir-ty (Anglo-Saxon thri-tig) has transposed 
the r. 

Mf'ty (Anglo-Saxon fif-tig) has the original fif, 
and has modified the root-vowel. 

Eight-y has lost a t. * 

153. In hund-red the syllable hundmesiiB 'ten/ 
and a prefixed word signifying ' ten' has been dropped 
(10x10). 
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Thomand is a contraction from three words^ each 
signifying 'ten' {tios-tiff-hund) ; 10x10x10. 

Mill-ion is a modern word^ of Latin origin^ the 
•termination indicating the square of the number 
(1000x1000). 

154. The ordinal numerals are adjectives, formed^ 
with the exception of the first two, from the car- 
dinals. 

First, the superlative oi for, ^the foremost* (see 
§ 146, h) . Compare the Latin pr64mO''{primo-), and 
the Greek prd't&tO'{prd'&tO',prdtO'). 

Second ; this word is peculiar, being derived, not 
from the Saxon twa, but from the Latin secundo- 
^ following.' This peculiarity may be explained. In 
Anglo-Saxon there was no single word to express 
'second;^ the phrase the other being used for that 
purpose (as in Latin altero-). To remedy this de- 
fect, our ancestors adopted the Norman- French term 
second, and employed the other in a more general 
sense. 

155. The snflSx of the ordinal numerals is -^A 
(Anglo-Saxon -the). These words were probably 
superlatives. 

Thir-d (Anglo-Saxon thri-dde) . The original form 
is retained in old English, thridde, and in the word 
rid'ing, or thrid-ing, a division of Yorkshire. As the 
word commences with an asperate, the imasperated d 
takes the place of th. 
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Fif4h retains the original fif^ with a modified 
vowel. 

Eigh'th has rejected t. 

Twelf-th retains the original j^ owing to the sharp 
mute th. 

156. Numeral adverbs are of two kinds : (1) ad- 
verbs of time, as once, twice, &c.; (2) ordinal adverbs, 
asfirst-ly, secondly, &c. 

Of the numeral adverbs of time, the first three 
exhibit a suffix, o»-ce, twi-ce, thri-cey formerly written 
im-eSy tun^eSy thri-es, and pronounced as a disyllabic : 

Twi-6s or thri-^s in the year. 
Compare the Latin du-is (iw), and the Greek di-Sy 
tri'S, 

The others are expressed by the cardinal numbers 

and the word ^ times :' 

Nine times the space that measures day and night. 

MiUon. 

In 'once,^ 'twice,^ 'thrice,^ observe the sharp 
sibilant after a liquid and a vowel ; possibly to dis- 
tinguish these adverbs frpm ' ones,^ ^ twos,^ ' threes.^ 

157. Distributive numerals signify how many at a 
time. There are no separate forms to express them 
in English, but the following phrases are employed : 
* by twos,^ ^ two by two,^ ^ two each,' ^ two at a time,' 
'two apiece.' 

158. Bo'th (Anglo-Saxon ba-tway butu). Bo is a 
compression oitwo ; so Latin am-bo and duOy bis and 
duis ; Anglo-Saxon ba and twa. Hence ba-twa and 
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bu'tu, ' bo-th/ is twa-twa, or two-twOy i. e. two taken 
together. 

159. Multipliers are expressed: (1) by Saxon 
words formed by the suflfix -fold, as two-fold, three^ 
foldy four 'fold; and (2) by Latin words, as double, 
treble, quadruple (Lat. du-plic-, tri-plic-, quadrur-pUc--) , 
the sufi&x 'pliC' meaning the same as the Saxon -fold* 

160. A modification of the numeral one is used to 
denote a single object indefinitely. A flower, a year, 
an adder, an hour. It is usually called the Indefinite 
Article, When placed before a word beginning with 
a consonant or y, the n was rejected. 

This use of the numeral ' one' prevails in most 
modem languages of the Indo-European family. 

161. N-one is a compound of the negative and 
'one.' It is frequently shortened into no, 'none 
other/ ' no other.' 

The adjective ' no' (none) must not be confounded 
with the adverb 'no' (not). (See § 189.) 

On-ly and aUone are derivatives of this numeral. 
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162. Pronouns are short words used to represent 
(1) Nouns, and their eqidvalents, viz. (2) Infinitives, 
(3) Infinitive sentences, and (4) Entire propositions. 
(1) Gabriel thus bespake the fiend : 

Satan, / know thy strength, and dum know'st mine, 

MiUon^ 
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(2) I learnt to stmm; for it is a healthy amusement. 

(3) To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 
Who from the ten-ors of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire, — that were low indeed. MiUon. 

(4) It will be proved to thy face [that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb], 

Shakspere, 

163. Pronouns are divided into Personal, Demon- 
strative, Relative, Interrogative, Possessive, and In- 
definite. 

Personals. 

164. Personal pronouns are words used to denote 
the person who speaks and the person addressed : 

/ am thy father's spirit. — Shdkspere. 

King did I call thee ? No, thou art not king. — IcL 

These two are the only true personal pronouns. To 
mark the person or thing of which we are speaking, 
a form of the demonstrative is used. (See § 174.) 

165. The person who speaks is usually called the 
Fitst person; the person addressed, the Second, 

They have no distinctions of gender, because, as 
the persons are in actual communication, such dis- 
tinctions are unnecessary. 

166. The inflection, i, e. the mode of forming the 
cases and numbers, of the personal pronouns is irregu- 
lar. The cases and numbers are sometimes errone- 
ously considered to be derived from various roots. 



Nom, 


we. 




Ace, 


us. 




Cren, 


our-s, 


our. 


Bat, 


us. 
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167. Inflection of the First Personal Pronoun : 

Singtdar. Plural. 

Nom. L 
' Ace. me. 

Gen, mi-ne, my. 
Dai, me. 

168. / (A.-S. ic, O. E. ich, ic, ik) has lost the final gut- 

tural^ and perhaps an initial m (mic). 

mey ace. (A.-S. mech, mec, meh, me) has lost the final 
guttural. 

mi-ne (A.-S. mi-n). In modem English the suffix is 
rejected when the noun upon which the genitive 
depends is expressed^ and retained when the noon 
is omitted; i, e. when it forms the predicate of a 
proposition. 

Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. — Goldsmith. 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine, — Id, 

me, dat. (A.-S. twc). ' 7W6-thinks,' i.e. it appears to 
me. * Woe is me,' i. e, to me (vae mihi). ^ Give 
wie the dagger,* i, e, to me. 

169. we has probably lost a final r or s (German unr-), 
iL8f ace. (A.-S. us) : the initial w is absorbed. 

ou/r (A.-S. wr-e, O. E. our-e) has probably lost the 
suffix -en. The r represents the s in * us.' When 
the noun upon which it depends is omitted, the 
old genitive suffix -e is replaced by the modem 
form s. 

Our spoil is won, our task is done. — Shelley. 

'Tis we, 'tis owr-« are changed. — Id. 
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w», dat. (A.-S. us). ' M*-thoughte' (ChaiLcer), i.e. it 
appeared to us. 

170. Inflection of the Second Personal Pronoun. 



Smgular. 
Ifom. ihovL. 
Ace. thee. 
Gen. thi-ne, thy. 
Dat. thee. 



Plural. 
Nom. ye. 
Ace. you. 
Gen. you-r, you-r-s. 
Da;t. you. 

171. thou (A.-S. thvi), dat. and ace. thee (A.-S. the). In 
most of the Indo-European languages the second 
personal pronoun is identical with the numeral 
two, 

thi-ne (A.-S. thi-n). See remarks on mi-ne, § 168. 

ye (A.-S. ge). y frequently takes the place of an 
earlier g. 

yoUf ace. and dat. (A.-S. eow). This word is now used 
as a nominative^ accusative^ and dative. 

yourV (A.-S. eov)-er). e is lost, and, unlike mine and 
thine, the suflSx r is retained when the noun is ex- 
pressed. When the noun is omitted, in modem 
English a second genitive suffix s is added, from 
a false analogy with ' our-s.' 

Demonstratives. 

172. Demonstrative pronouns are used to point 
out the position of the object to which they refer : 

Can (Ms cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ^-r-Shakspere. 

Beneath those Tugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Gray. 
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173. The root of the demonstrative appears in the 
ludo-European languages with the initial letters t, d, 
thy Sy shy hy followed by any of the vowels. 

174. The following forms of the Demonstrative 
are commonly, but incorrectly, termed Personal pro- 
nouns. 



Singula/r. 


Plural. 


Masc. Fein. Neuter. 


M. F. N. 


Nom, he she (hi-t) i-t 


Nom. they 


Ace, — — (hi-t) i-t 


Ace. 


Gen. hi-8 he-r (hi-s) i-t-s 


Gen, thei-r thei-r-s 


Dai. hi-m he-r i-t 


Dai. the-m (he-m) 



\15,8he (Anglo-Saxon he-o, se-o) is a later form of se^^he: 
compare the Latin si-c and ki-c. 

i-t (A.-S. hi4). The form hi-t is common in old Eng- 
lish : t is the neuter suffix. 

hirs, neut. (A.-S. hi-s). This form of the neuter is 
usual in old English as late as the 16th century: 

And everich of these syunes hath his branches and 
his twigges. — Chaucer. 

When yon same star that's westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums. — Shakspere. 

hi-m (A.-S, hi-w), * Him though te that his herte wold 
breke' {Chaucer) : i. e. it appeared to Mm. Hian 
and her are now commonly used instead of the old 
accusative hi-ne and hi. 

the-ir (A.-S. hi-^a, heo-ra). See remarks on 'jrotir,* 
§ 171. In old English the usual form is Jiir. 

the-m (A.-S. hi-m, he-om, in 0. E. Ae-m). This dative 
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is now used as the accusative, which was originally 
the same as the nominative (A.-S. hi). 

176. In addition to the above, the following forms 
of the demonstrative are in general use : 

(1) this (sing.), these (plur.), used to point out objects 
near the speaker. (Lat. ho-.) 

This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year ; 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

Gray, 

(2) that (sing.), those (plur.), used to indicate objects 
distant from the speaker. (Lat. Ulo-, isto-.) 

And first review that long-extended plain, 
And yon wide groves already passed with pain. 

Collins. 

Long hast thou lingered midst tliose islands 

fair, 
Which lie like jewels on the Indian deep. 

Lamih. 

177. The^ which is commonly called the 'Definite 
Article^ is another form of the demonstrative pro- 
noun. In modem English it has no distinctions of 
gender, number, or case. 

In all the Indo-European languages in which the 
Definite Article is foimd, it is a modified form of the 
Demonstrative. 

178. The word /oin '^o-day,^ ^/o-night,' ^/o-mor- 
row,^ is perhaps another form of the demonstrative. 

179. The Adverbs formed firom the demonstrative 
are the following : 
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he-re (dat. fem.), ' at this place ;' used also with motion, 

' to this place.' 
hi-iher, ' to this place.' (See § 139.) 
he-nce, * from this place,' (O. E. he-nen, he-nnes^ he-ns) : 

-an or -on is in Anglo-Saxon an adverbial suffix 

denoting motion fromy as north-an, 'from the 

north.' (Compare Norse -thanf and Greek -then.) 
the-re (dat. fem.), ' at that place ;' and now used with 

motion, * to that place.' 
thUTier, 'to that place.' (See § 139.) 
the-nce, ' from that place.' (O. E. the-nne, the-nnes.) 

(See remarks on ' hence*) 
80 (A.-S. and O. E. swd), an ablative, 'in this manner.' 

(Lat. si-c.) 
thus (A.-S. thus), ablative, ' in this manner.* 
the-n (A.-S. tlui-nne, O. E. the-nne), ' at that time.' 

180. Another demonstrative pronoun is yon, yond, 
or yonder y meaning ' that in the distance :' 

Nor yon volcano's flaming fountains.— /S^cKIey. 

Yond Cassius hath a lean and hungry look. 

Shakspere. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 

GoldamUh, 
They are also used as adverbs : 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. — Milton, 

Interrogatives and Relatives. 

181. The Interrogative pronoun is used in asking 
questions : 

Who thimdering comes on blackest steed, 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed ? — Byron. 
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The Relative refers to some person or tliiiig pre- 
viously mentioned : 

How blest is he, who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease! — Goldsmith, 

182. In most languages the same root is employed 
for the interrogative and the relative. It appears in 
the Indo-European family with the following initial 
letters : p, k, qu, t, rf, wh, hu, A. 

183. Inflection of the Interrogative and Relative 
pronouns : 

BmgvUlAvr omd Plv/ral, 

Maso. Fern. Neuter. 

Nom. who who wha-t {int,) tha-t {rd.) 

Ace, wha-t iynt) tha-t (re?.) 

Gren, who-se who-se 

DcU, who-m who-m 

184 In the nominative and accusative what is 
now used as an interrogative for all genders when a 
noun is expressed : ' what boy V ' what girl V ' what 
book?^ The dative whom is employed as an accusa- 
tive (rel. and inter.) in the masculine and feminine. 
That is also used as a relative for all genders in the 
nominative and accusative. 

185. The compound whi-ch (§ 189) is often used 
for the interrogative, and in the neuter gender for 
the relative. 

The word as is occasionally employed as a relative, 
when the antecedent is same or s%u:h : 
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Art thou afeard 
To be the aame in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — Shakspere, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. — Milton. 

186. The indefinite wha-t or whity 'anything/ 
is a neuter of this pronoun; ' some- wha-t/ ' not a whi-t 
better:^ compare the Latin qui-d, ali-qui-d, 

187. The Adverbs formed from the interrogative 
and relative pronoun are the following : 

whe-re (dat. fem.), * at what place ;' and with motion, 

'to what place.' 
wld-ther, ' to what place.' (See § 139.) 
wJfs-nce (A,'S. hiva-nonf CE. wJie-nnes), 'from what 

place.' (See remarks on hence, § 179.) 
whe-n (A.-S. htvce^ne, O. E. whe-nne), * at what time.' 
whr-y (A.-S. hv}i), ablat. ' for what reason.' (Lat. qui.) 
ho-w (A.-S. huMy hu), ablat. ' in what manner.' 
whe-iher, 'which of the two.' (See § 139.) 

The indefinite forms are seen in the compounds, 
some-where, some-when, some-how^ no-wliere, no-how. 

Possessives, 

188. Possessive pronouns denote the owner of any 

object: 

*Twas mine, 'tis his. — Shakspere, 

They are — my or mine, our, thy or thine, your, his, her^ 
its, their. 

These words are the genitive cases of the per- 
sonal and demonstrative pronouns, /, thou, he, em- 
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ployed as adjectives. (Compare the Latin cu-iu8^ 
* who-se/ used both as the genitive of who, and 
as a possessive pronoun with the inflection of an 
adjective.) 

189. Compound and Derived pronouns : 

an-y (A.-S. csn-ig) is the numeral one and a diminutive 
suffix -ig or -y. (Compare the Latin ullo-, dimi- 
nutive of uno-.) In the thirteenth century it was 
written on-i (masc), and on-ie (fern.). 

aug-kt (A.-S. aJU), compounded of any and whit (Lat. 
all-quid.) 

n-aught (A.-S. n-aht), the negative and aught, 

no-t (A.-S. nate, O. E. nought). This adverb is com- 
pounded of the negative and whit. When used 
alone, the t is rejected, no. 

This must not be confounded with the adjective 
no, which is a shortened form of none. (See § 161.) 

whi'ch (A.-S. hwi4c), a compound of who and lie or 
Wee, — whi-lk, whi-ch. (Latin qua-li-.) 

8U-ch (A.-S. swi'lc), a compound oiso and lih or like, 
(Latin ta-li?) 

ihi-Uc (provincial), a compound of this and like. 

eonch (A.-S. oi-h), the numeral one and like. 

ever-y, a compound of ever and each {ever-ilk, ever-ich, 
ever-y). 

o-ther (A.-S. a-ther) is the numeral one and the com- 
parative suffix -ther. (German an-der, o-der.) 

cm-other, compounded of one and other. (German ein- 
ander.) 

ei-ther (A.-S. au-ther or a-ther), another form of other. 

Tireither, the negative and either. 
190. self (A.-S. self), a noun, is preceded sometimes by a 
possessive, my-aelf, thy -self, ourselves, ycwr-aelvea; 
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sometimes hj a demonstrative in apposition to 
the noun, him-self, them-adves ; and sometimes, 
in old English, bj a personal prononn, ua^elven 
{Chaucer). In old English the word self fire- 
quently remains unchanged, although the pro- 
noun prefixed is plural. * They ben aschamed of 
hem-sdf^ (Chaucer). * We deceyve oure-adf^ (Jd.), 
191. same (A.-S. same). This word probably exhibits the 
root sam^ * one.' 
same (A.-S. som, sum) is used sometimes as a nonn, 
' som^ fell by the wayside ;' and sometimes as an 
adjective. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
soon. — Milton. 

192. TaMe of Pronominal A dverhs. 



Pronouns. 


place where. 


motion to. 


motion from. 


time when. 


manner. 


cause. 


whe- 


whe-re 


whi-ther 


whe-nce 


whe-n 


ho-w 


wh-y 


the- 


the-re 


thi-ther 


the-nce 


the-n 


thus 


— 


he- 


he-re 


hi-ther 


he-nce 




80 


— 



VERBS. 

193. Verb is the grammatical term for an action^ 
i. e. doing something ; as run, stand, write, think. 

194. The source of an action, i. e. the person or 
thing &om which the action proceeds, is called the 
subject of the verb : 
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/ dreamed that Greece might still be free. — Byron, 

The merry Iwrh has poured 
His early song against yon breezy sky. — Keats. 

195. The person or thing towards which the action 
is directed is called the object of the verb: 

I'll smoothly steer my little boat, — Keata, 

196. When the action is directed towards some 
specified object, the verb is termed transitive ; when 
the verb has no object, it is called intransitive or 
neuter : 

The sea-bird rises, as the billows rise, — Landor, 

197. Intransitives sometimes take an object of 
the same nature as the verb : 

/ dreained a dream which was not all a dream. 

Byron* 

Sleep the sleep that knows not waking. — Scott. 

These objects are known as cognate accusatives. 

Sometimes a verb is used transitively and intran- 
sitively : ' the boy swims / 

The wild horse swims the wilder stream. — Byron,, 

198. When the source of the action is not speci- 
fied, the verb is said to be impersonal. There are no 
such verbs in English. In me-seems and me-thinkSy 
i, e. 'it appears to me/ the subject is expressed in the 
words that follow the verb : 

Methinks [the lady doth protest too much]. 
• Skakspere, 
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i. e. ^ It appears to me that the lady doth protest 
too much.' 

The only instance in which the subject is not eo?- 
pressed in English is the second person of the present 
imperative : 

Be wise to-day: 'tis madness to defer. — Young, 

199. When the object of a transitive verb is the 
same person or thing as the subject, the verb is called 
reflective : 

Thou hast undone thyself. — Shakspere. 

200. In most languages reflectives are formed by 
Bufl&xing to the active verb the reflective pronoun^ 
i. e. a pronoun used solely to represent the subject of 
the proposition. As there is no reflective pronoun in 
English, there is no special form for reflective verbs. 
In old English the words him, her, hit, hem, are em- 
ployed for this purpose : 

Than hath he don his &end, ne him, no schame. 

Chcxaoer, 

And occasionally in modem English, 'he sat him 
down / but the usual process is to add the word self 
to the pronoun : 

Bid him arm himsdf.-^ Shakspere. 

201. When the subject of the verb denotes the 
source of the action, the verb is called active; as, 'the 
boy killed the bird.' 

202. It is sometimes convenient not to mentidh 
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the subject. Hence a new form of expression arose. 
The object of the active verb is made the subject of a 
reflective : ' the bird killed itself/ i. e, met with its 
death. This vague reflective meaning was finally lost, 
and the more definite expression ^ was killed^ adopted. 
Such verbs are called passive. 

203. As passive verbs have grown out of reflec- 
tives, and reflectives have no special form in English, 
there can be no special form for the passive. They 
are expressed by a combination of the verb be and 
the perfect participle. 

204. As the subject of the passive was once the 
object of an active verb, passives can be formed only 
fi-om transitives : ' I shot the albatross/ or ^ the al- 
batross was shot by me.' 

205. An active verb is commonly said to be of the 
active voice ; a passive verb of the passive voice. 

Mood. 

206. Mood J from the Latin modus, * manner/ is a 
grammatical term, signifying the manner of express- 
ing an action, i. e, the way in which we speak of it. 

207. The simple assertion that an action has, or 
has not, been performed is called the Indicative mood : 

The morn was fair; 
Bright shone the sun, the birds sung cheerily, 
And all the fields looked lovely iu the spring. 

South&y. 
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208. When we command an action to be per- 
formed^ we use tlie Imperative mood^ or manner of 
speaking : 

Bear up his body ; tvring him by the nose. 

209. When we speak of an action as dependent 
upon another action, we employ the Subjunctive mood^ 
or subjoined manner of expressing the proposition. 
Thus, ' It was so^ is Indicative ; 

If it luere so, it is a grievous fault {Shakspere), 

is Subjunctive. 

210. The Infinitive mood is properly a verbal noun, 
and as such can form either the subject or the object 
of a verb. ' To play delights the child f ^ the child 
likes to play/ It diflfers, however, from an ordinary 
noun in the following particulars : 

(a) It is capable of showing whether the action is 
complete^ incomplete, intencledy (fee. (§ 226.) 

(b) If the verb from which it is derived is active and 
transitive, it takes an object marking the direction 
of the action. 

(c) It is used in the singular number only, because it 
expresses but a single action. 

Tense, 

211. Tense J from the Latin tempus, 'time,^ means 
the time when an action is performed. 

212. As every action must take place at one of 
the three divisions of time, the Present, the Past, or 
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the Future, there are naturally three Tenses, — the 
Present Tense, the Pizst Tense^ and the Future Tense. 

213. It is possible to speak of an action at any 
time as unfinished. Thus, ' I am writing now^ (Pre- 
sent) j ' I was writmg at one o^dock yesterday' (Past) j 
' I shall be writing at one o'clock to-morroV (Future). 

An unfinished action is said to be Imperfect , from 
a Latin word meaning 'unfinished/ 

214. It is possible to speak of an action at any 
time Bs finished: ^ I have written my letter now' (Pre- 
sent) ; * I had vrritten my letter at one o'clock yester- 
day' (Past); ' I shall have written my letter at one 
o'clock to-morrow' (Future). 

A finished action is said to be Perfect , from a 
Latin word meaning ' finished.' 

215. An action may be mentioned in an indefinite 
manner as simply Present, Past, or Future, without 
specifying any conditions : ' / write* (Present) ; ' / 
wrote^ (Past); ^ I shall vrrite' (Future). 

216. We may intimate at any time our intention 
to perform a certain action: */ am going to tvrite* 
(Present) ; ' / was going to write' (Past) ; ' / shall be 
going to unite' (Future). 

217. The Indefinites (with the exceptions men- 
tioned ia § 220) strictly refer to a point of time and 
to a single act ; the Imperfects are in their nature cow- 
tinuous. The Perfect and the Intentional have each 
a second form, to show that the action has lasted for 
a certain time, or been continuous up to. the time 
specified in the tense. Thus, '/ have been writing 
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for the last three hours^ (Present Perfect Continuous) ; 
' / have been going to write to him for the last month' 
(Present Intentional Continuous) ; ' / had been writ- 
ing* (Past Perfect Continuous) ; ^ I had been going to 
tarite' (Past Intentional Continuous) ; ' / 8?iaU have 
been writing* (Future Perfect Continuous) ; ' / shaU 
have been going to write* (Future Intentional Con- 
tinuous) . 

218. An action, then, may be mentioned in six 
different ways in each of the three divisions of time : 



Past 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Perfect Continu- 
ous. 

Intentional. 

Intentional Con- 
tinuous. 



Present 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Perfect Continu- 
ous. 

IntentioDal. 

Intentional Con- 
tinuous. 



Future, 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Perfect Continu- 
ous. 

Intentional. 

Intentional Con- 
tinuous. 



Past 
Ind. I lurote. 
Imp. / vxis writing. 
Perf. / liad tvritten. 
Perf.") IJuid been writ- 
Con.J in^. 
Int. / was going to 

write. 
Int. •) / had been go- 
Con..^ ing to write. 



Examplea, 

Present 

I write, 

I a/nfi vjriiing. 

I have written. 

I have been writ 
ing. 

I am going to 
write. 

I have been go- 
ing to write. 



Future, 
I sliaU lorite. 
I sJudl be writing, 
IsJtaU have written, 
I sliaU liave been 

writing. 
I shall be going to 

wi'ite, 
I sluiU liave been go^ 

ing to write. 
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219. Although, correctly speaking, there are but 
three tenses, each of the above subdivisions is com- 
monly, but inaccurately, termed a tense. 

220. It should be remarked, that in modern Eng- 
lish *the Present Indefinite has three distinct signi- 
fications : 

(1) It expresses a habit or custom : • 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I yx)o to hear thy even song. — Milton. 

(2) It is used as a Futv/re Indefinite : 

Duncan cornea here to-night. — Shakspere, 

This is a remnant of the old language. In 
Anglo-Saxon there is no separate form for the 
Future. The Present Indefinite is used with a 
future signification. 

It is also employed as a Future Perfect: *I 
shall see him when he retv/msi L e. when he shaU 
have returned, 

(3) It is employed by writers of animated narrative 
to describe past events, and is then called the 
Historic Present. 

Soon is the court convened; the jewelled crown 
Shines on a menial's head : amid the throng 
The monarch sta/nds, and anxious for the event 
His heart heats high. — Southey. 

221. The tenses given in § 218 represent the in- 
dicative mood of an active verb. 

222. The imperative mood contains two tenses 
only, the present and the future. 
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Sin. 2d pen. Write. , Sin. 2d pars. Thau shaU wriU, 
Flu. 2d ,y Write, ; ,, 3d „ He thaU write. 

Flu. 2d pers. Te or you shall wriie. 
„ 3d „ They shall ujrU^ 

223. From the nature of this mood there can be 
no past tense^ nor can the action be mentioned as 
finished or perfect. 

As the speaker does not command himselJ^ there 
is no first person. 

In the present tense there can be no third person^ 
because the order is given only to ihe person addressed. 
In the future tense the time allows the order to be 
communicated to others. 

The present imperative is, correctly speaking, an 
immediate future, 

224. The tenses of the subjunctive mood are gene- 
rally expressed either by the same forms as those used 
in the indicative, or by means of certain irregular 
verbs. 

225. In the mother tongue a diflTerence of fortn 
distinguished the subjunctive from the indicative. 
Traces of this distinction are still visible in the mo- 
dem language. The personal suflSxes are sometimes 
rejected : / hear, thou Aear-est, he hear-s (indicative) ; 
I hear y thou hear, he hear (subjunctive). 

The 6 in ' I wer-e^ is a true subjunctive suffix. 

226. The modifications of the Infinitive are : 
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1. Indefinite, [to] write. 

2. Imperfect. • [to] he writing. 

3. Perfect. \t6\ have written, 

4. Perf.-Cont. \to\ have been writing. 

5. Intentional, [to] be going to write, 

6. Intent.-Cont. [to"] have been govng to write. 

The Infinitive being a noun (§ 210) is incapable of 
expressing the time when the action takes place^ and 
is therefore destitute of tense. The above modifica- 
tions of this verbal noun are commonly, but incor- 
rectly, termed the Tenses of the Infinitive. Each may 
be employed in connection with the Present, Past, or 
Future, according to the time of the principal verb. 

227. In Anglo-Saxon the Indefinite of the Infini- 
tive was distinguished by the suflfix -an or -ian. In 
old English it was --en or -e ; to spek-en, to fight-e. 
In modem English this suflSx is rejected, and its place 
supplied by the preposition to : to speak, to fight. 
Occasionally to is not found. 

228. The only tense of the English verb formed 
by inflection is the Past Indefinite (active). It is 
formed 

(1) by modifying the root-vowel, wnte, wrote; 

(2) by the addition of t, d, or -ed. 

Verbs of the first class are said to be of the strong 
conjugation ; of the second class, of the weak conju- 
gation. 

229. The modification of the root-vowel is pro- 
bably due to a reduplication which is now lost. The 
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initial consonant was repeated with a connecting vowel, 
as in Latin, can- ' sing/ ce-cin- '' sung/ A solitary 
example of this process is said to exist in the verb do, 
di'd, (Compare Latin da- ' give/ de-d- ' gave/) 

230. Occasionally two forms of the modified vowel 
co-exist, as sang and sung. In Anglo-Saxon the fiarst 
and third persons singular had a, the rest u. In mo- 
dem English these forms are used indiscriminately. 

231. In the weak conjugation the formation of 
this tense is guided by the same principles that regu- 
late the formation of the plural of nouns. (See § 97.) 

(1) When the word ends in a sha/rp mute, t is added : 
dip, clip-t; reap, reap-t. This is usually written 
-ed, 

(2) When the word ends in &Jlat mute, a liquid, or a 
vowel, d is added ; rub, rvbh-d; fill, fili-d; flow, 
flow-d. This is usually written -ed. 

(3) When the word ends in t or d, ed is added : part, 
pcurt-ed; mend, mend-ed. The connecting vowel 
is necessary to enable the suffixed dental to be 
sounded. 

232. The following variations occur : 

(a) Some verbs in t have no suffix : as cut, put, beat, 
slit, &c. 

These verbs were originally of the strong con- 
jugation. 

(b) Some verbs in d have no suffix, and change the d 
into t: lend, lent; send, sent, &c, 

(c) In some verbs the root-vowel is modified, and t or 
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d added : vnlly woul-d; sJtall, skoul-d; sleep, slep-t; 
tell, tol-d, (fee. 

(d) In some the root-vowel and the final consonant 
are modified and the suffix t is added : seek, sough-t; 
beseech, hesough-t ; teach, taugh-t ; catch, caugh-t ; 
bring, brough-t ; buy, bough-t; work, vyrough-t ; 
otve, oughrt; may, migh-t. 

These verbs originally ended in a guttural^ which' 
is represented by the gh, 

233. The following are irregular forms of the Past 
Indefinite : 

ccm, could (A.-S. cu-the, O. E. courd). The I was in- 
serted from a false idea that cotdd resembled the 
words vxmld and should in its formation. In these 
last I is part of the root. 

make, made (A.-S. mac-ode, O. E. mak-ed). The final 
guttural is lost. 

have, had- (A.-S. hcef-de, O. E. ha-dde). The final aspe- 
rate is lost. 

go, wevt (A -S. eo-de, O. E. yo-de). Went is formed 
fi'om wend, as sent fi*om send. Wend and go are 
said to be etymologically connected. 

Number. 

234. In the modern English verb there is no dis- 
tinction of number. 

In old English the plural suffix was -en (A.-S. -on), as, 

we teH-en, they sing-en. 
The e in a/r-e and vjer-e (indie.) is probably a trace of 

this suffix. 
Another Anglo-Saxon suffix of the plural was -ath, -e, 
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still seen in the old English he4h (are) and do-th 
(do). It is also found in the pres. imperative : 
^' Honour-e«A hir and lov-e^ hir" {Chau). " Go-th 
now and do-^ my lordes hest" (Id.). It appears 
also in the modified form -«; '^ Words to the heat 
of deeds too cold breath gives'^ (Shakspete), 

Person. 

235. The suffix of the first person singular was 
once 'Om or -am. This still survives in am (A.-S. e-om, 
Lat. 8-um). 

236. The suffix of the second person singular is 
-est, 'St, ot 't (A.-S. 'Ost, 'Sty -/) ; bring-est, can^st, 
wil't. Hast (A.-S. kcef-st, O. E. hav-est) has lost the 
asperate. In ar-t, wer4, shaUt, lail't, the s is lost 
after the liquid. In the present imperative the suffix 
is lost : brinff. The second person-endii^ was origin- 
ally the second personal pronoun. 

237. The suffix of the third person singular was 
in Anglo-Saxon -ath or -th; in old English -eth or 
'th: bring-eth, do4h, and in modern English is -«, -z, 
or ^ez (written -s, -es), 

238. As these suffixes are identical in form with 
those of the ordinary plural and the genitive of nouns, 
the same principles regulate their application (§§ 97, 
126). 

1. When the word ends in a sharp mute, the suffix is 

-s : stops, beats, seeks, puff's. 

2. When the word ends in &^flat mute, a Uquid^ or a 
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vowel, the suflRx is -« (written -«): bid^z, faU-z, 
8how-z» 
3. When the word ends in a sibilant, the suffix is -ez 
(written -ea): tosa-eZf freez^ez, searchrez. 

239. A simple y at the end of a word becomes ie; 
try, tries. With the verbs goes, does, compare the 
nouns cargoes, echoes, &c. ; and observe the modi- 
fied vowel in does. 

Ha-th (A.-S. hav-ath, O. E. hav-eth) has lost the* 
asperate. These person-endings are confined to the 
singular number. 

Participles. 

240. A Participle is a verbal adjective, diflFering 
irom an ordinary adjective in the following particu- 
lars: 

(a) It expresses the condition of a noun at a particular 
point of time, whereas an ordinary adjective indi- 
cates some permanent quality in the noun. Thus, 
' a white horse' marks a permanent quality in the 
horse ; * a trotting horse' shows the state of the 
horse at a particular time. 

(b) If derived from a transitive verb, it sometimes takes 
an object expressing the quarter to which the ac- 
tion is directed : 

The very clock in the hall had a dismal sound, 
gasping and catching its breath at times, and strik- 
ing the hour with a violent determined blow, re- 
minding one of Jael driving the nail into the head 
of Sisera. — Longfellow. 
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(c) It expresses the same modifications of the action 
as the Infinitive (§ 226), and, being an adjective, 
has no distinctions of time. The student ahould 
therefore be careful not to speak of a present, a 
past, or 2kfvzwre participle. 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. writing, 

3. Perfect. tvrUten. 

4. Perfect-Cont. having been writing, 

5. Intentional. going to tmite, 

6. Intent. -Contin. hamng been going to write, 

241. There are two participles formed by inflec- 
tion, the Imperfect and the Perfect. 

242. The Imperfect Participle is formed by the 
suffix 'inff ; sing-ing, read-ing. 

In A.-S. the suffix was -ende, in O. E. -and: 

Q[\v-<md and isk^-amd woundes wide. — Barbour, ' 

Compare the Latin -ent and the Greek -out. The 
d was dropped, and the nasal liquid ng substituted 
for n. 

This participle must not be confounded with the 
gerund, or with nouns formed by the suffix -ing, 

243. The Perfect Participle is formed, 

(i.) By the suffix -en, with or without a modifica- 
tion of the root- vowel ; beat, beat-en ; speak, spok-en. 
The following irregularities are found : 

(a) Sometimes -en is lost ; drink, drunk, 

(b) Occasionally e is lost ; forlor-n, show-n, go-ne, 
do-ne, &c. 
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244. In A.-S. this participle had a prefix ^e-, which 
appears in O.E. as y- or i-; y-clad (clothed), y-do or 
i-do (done).. 

245. All verbs that form the perfect participle in 
this manner belong to the strong class and to the 
Gothic stock. 

246. (ii.) By the snflSx -/, -rf, -ed, with or with- 
out a modification of the root-vowel: spill, spiUt; 
feeljfel't; free, free-d ; sell, sol-d; mend, mend-ed. 

247. As these suffixes are identical in form with 
those of the past indefinite, the same principles re- 
gulate the formation of the perfect participle. (See 
§231.) • 

This identity of form is accidental. In Anglo- 
Saxon the suffix of the past indefinite was -ode, -de ; 
the suffix of the perfect participle was -od, -ed, -d. In 
modern English each has been reduced to -t, -d, -ed, 

248. A few verbs have two forms of this participle ; 
one with -en, the other with -t or -d: clov-en or clef-t, 
grav-en or grav-d, swoll-en or swell-d, &c. 

249. All verbs of the weak class, and verbs of 
foreign origin, form the perfect participle by -t, -d, 
or -ed. 

Gerund, 

250. The Gerund is a verbal noun. 

In Anglo-Saxon it was expressed by the word ta 
and the suffix -anne ; to tell-anne (telling). 

In modern English this has taken two forms : 
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• 

(1) to is omitted, and -arme is modified into ing; iM- 
ing. 

This must not be confounded with the imper- 
fect participle, in which -ing is a modification of 
-and; or with the nouns formed by the suffix -ing 
(A.-S. -ung), 

(2) to is retained, and the suffix is rejected; to ieB, to 
hear: 

Deadly to hear and deadly to teU. — JScoU. 

This must not be confounded with the indefi- 
nite infinitiye, in which to is a later addition, and 
the rejected suffix is -ian. Compare the Latin 
gerund : Homo ad inteUig-endu-m natus est, ' Man 
is born to understand, or for understanding^ It is 
probably a dative governed by the preposition to^ 
as in Telumfodi-endo acuminatum, 'An instrument 
sharpened to dig or for digging,^ In old and pro- 
vincial English the gerund is often governed by 
the preposition for : 

And wenti for to doon his pilgrimage. 

Chaucer. 



CONJUGATION OF AN ACTIVE VEBa 
Indicative Mood. 

251. I. Present. 

Present Ind^ini^s, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I write. 1. We write. 

2. Thou writest. 2. Ye or you write. 

3. He writes. 3. They write. 
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Present Imperfect, 
Singular, Phtral, 

1. I am writing. 1. We are writing. 

2. Thou art writing. 2. Ye or you are writing. 

3. He is writing. 3. They are writing. 

PreBent Perfect, 

1. I have written. 1. We have written. 

2. Thou hast written. 2. Ye or you have written. 

3. He has written. 3. They have written. 

Pres&nJt Perfect Continuous, 

1. I have been writing. 1. We have been writing. 

2. Thou hast been writing. 2. You have been writing. 

3. He has been writing. 3. They have been writing. 

Present Intentional, 

1. I am going to write. 1. We are going to write. 

2. Thou art going to write. 2. You are going to write. 

3. He is going to write. 3. They are going to write. 

Present Inientional Contintums, 

1. I have been going to 1. We have been going to 

write. write. 

2. Thou hast been going to 2. You have been going to 

write. write. 

3. He has been going to 3. They have been going to 

write. ' write. 

252. II. Past. 
Past Inde^mte, 

1. I wrote. 1. We wrote. 

2. Thou wrotest. 2. You wi'ote. 

3. He wrote. 3. They wrote. 
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Past ImperfocU 
Singular. Plural,^ 

1. I was writing. 1. We were writing. 

2. Thou wast writing. 2. You were writing. 

3. He was writing. 3. They were writing. 

Fa>8t Ferfeid, 

1. I had written. 1. We had written. 

2. Thou hadst written. 2. You had written. 

3. He had written. 3. They had written. 

/ 

Fast Perfect Continiums, 

1. I had been writing. 1. We had been writing. 

2. Thou hadst been writing. 2. You had been writing. 

3. He had been writing. 3. They had been writing. 

Pa>st Intentional, 

1. I was going to write. 1. We were going to write. 

2. Thou wast going to write. 2. You were going to write. 

3. He was going to write. 3. They were going to write. 

Past Intentional Continuous. 

1. I had been going to 1. We had been going to 

write. write. 

2. Thou hadst been going to 2. You had been going to 

write. write. 

3. He had been going to 3. They had been going to 

write. write. 

253. III. FuTUBE. 

Future Indefinite, 

1 I shall write. 1. We shall write. 

2. Thou wilt write. 2. You will write. 

3. He will write. 3. They will write. 
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Futy/re Imperfect, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall be writing. 1. We shall be writing. 

2. Thou wilt be writing. 2. You will be writing, 

3. He will be writing. 3. They will be writing. 

Future Perfect, 

1. I shall have written. 1. We shall have written. 

2. Thou wilt have written. 2. You will have written. 

3. He will have written, 3. They will have written. 

Futwre Perfect OorUinuous, 

1. I shall have been writing. 1. We shall have been writ- 

ing. 

2. Thou wilt have been writ- 2. You will have been writ- 

ing, ing. 

3. Hewill have been writing. 3. They will have been writ- 

ing. 

Fvtwre Intentional, 

1. I shall be going to write. 1 . We shall be going to 

write. 

2. Thou wilt be going to 2. You will be going to 

write. write. 

3. Hewill be going to write. 3. They will be going to 

write. 

FiUure IrUenttonal Contmuoits, 

1. I shall have been going 1. We shall have been going 

to write. to write. 

2. Thou wilt have been going 2. You will have been going 

to write. to write. 

3. He will have been going 3. They will have been going 

to write. to write. 

G 
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Singular, 



2. Write. 
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254. Imperative Mood. 

Fresent, 

PbiraL 

2. Write. 



2. Thou shalt write. 

3. He shall write. 



Futu/re. 

2. You shall write. 

3. They shall write. 



1. I write. 

2. Thou write. 

3. He write. 



255. Subjunctive Mood, 
I. Present. 

FreserU Indefinite, 

1. We write. 

2. You write. 

3. They write. 



FreserU Imperfect, 

1. I be writing. 1. We be writing. 

2. Thou be writing. 2. You be writing. 

3. He be writing. 3. They be writing. 

Fresent Fer/ect, 

1. I have written. 1. We have written. 

2. Thou have written. 2. You have written. 

3. He have written. 3. They have written. 

Fresent Fer/ect Contimtous, 

1. I have been writing. 1. We have been writing. 

2. Thou have been writing. 2. You have been writing. 

3. He have been writing. 3. They have been writing. 
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Present Intentional, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I be going to write. 1. We be going to write. 

2. Thou be going to write. 2. You be going to write. 

3. He be going to write. 3. They be going to write. 

Present Intentional Continuous. 

1. I have been going to 1. We have been going to 

write. write. 

2. Thou have been going to 2. You have been going to 

write. write. 

3. He have been going to 3. They have been going to 

write. write. 

256. II. Past. 

Past Indefinite, 

1. I wrote. 1. We wrote. 

2. Thou wrote. 2. You wrote. 

3. He wrote. 3. They wrote. 

Pa>st Imperfect. 

1. I were writing. 1. We were writing. 

2. Thou were writing. 2. You were writing. 

3. He were writing. 3. They were writing. 

Past Perfect. 

1. I had written. 1. We had written. 

2. Thou had written. 2. You had written. 

3. He had written. 3. They had written. 

Past Perfect Continuous. 

1. I had been writing. 1. We had been writing. 

2. Thou had been writing. 2. You had been writing. 

3. He had been writing. 3. They had been writing. 
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Past IfUenUanal. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I were going to write. 1. We were going to write. 

2. Thou were going to write. 2. Yoa were going to write. 

3. He were going to write. 3. They were going to write. 

Pcut InterUional CorUintKnts. 

1. I had been going to write. 1. We had been going to 

write. 

2. Thou had been going to 2. You had been going to 

write. write. 

3. He had been going to 3. They had been going to 

write. write. 



257. III. Future. 
Future Ind^niie, 

1. I should write. 1. We should write. 

2. Thou should write. 2. You should write. 

3. He should write. 3. They should write. 

Future Imperfect. 

1. I should be writing. 1. We should be writing. 

2. Thou should be writing. 2. You should be writing. 

3. He should be writing. 3. They should be writing, 

Futv/re Perfect. 

1. I should have written. 1. We should have written. 

2. Thou should have written. 2. You should have written. 

3. He should have written. 3. They should have written. 
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Future Perfect Continuous. 

Singular. PlurcU, 

1. I should have been writ- 1. We should have been 

ing. writing. 

2. Thou should have been 2. You should have been 

writing. writing. 

3. He should have been writ- 3. They should have been 

ing. writing. 

Fvture Intentional. 

1. I should be going to write. 1. We should be going to 

write. 

2. Thou should be going to 2. You should be going to 

write. write. 

3. He should be going to 3. They should be going to 

write. write. 

Future Intentional Continuous, 

1. I should have been going 1. We should have been go- 

to write. ing to write. 

2. You should have been 2. You should have been 

going to write. going to write. 

3. He should have been go- 3. They should have been 

ing to write. going to write. 

258. Infinitive Mood. 

1. Indefinite. [to] write. 

2. Imperfect. [to] he writing. 

3. Perfect. [to] have written. 

4. Perf. Cont. [to] kcwe been writing. 

5. Intentional, [to] be going to torUe. 

6. Intent. Cont. [to] have been going to write. 
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259. Participles. 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. vrriting. 

3. Perfect. having written, 

4. Perf. Cont. homng been wriiirig, 

5. Intentional. going to write, 

6. Intent. Cont. having been going to write. 



Gerund, 
Writing^ or To vyrite, 

260. Some of the above forms are either obsolete, 
or rarely used in the current language. The form 
for the second person singular is confined to poetry, 
poetical prose, or to invocations to the Supreme 
Being. In ordinary prose the second person plural 
is used for the singular. 

Many of the forms in the indicative mood are 
now commonly employed instead of those in the sub- 
junctive. 



CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB. 

261. Indicative Mood, 

I. Present. 

1. Indefinite. / a/m called, 

2. Imperfect. 1 am being called, 

3. Perfect. / lixwe been called, 

4. Intentional. / am going to be caUed, 
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262. II. Past. 

1. Indefinite. I was caUed, 

2. Imperfect. / was being called. 

3. Perfect. / had been called, 

4. Intentional. / was going to he called. 

263. III. FuTUBE. 

1. Indefinite. / shall he called. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. / shall hanje heen called. 

4. Intentional. 

264. Imperative Mood. 

I. Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Be called. 2. Be called. 

II. Futube. 

2. Thou shalt be called. 2. You shall be called. 

3. He shall be called. 3. They shall be called. 

265. Subjunctive Mood. 
I. Present. 

1. Indefinite. I be called. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. / Aave been called. 

4. Intentional. / be goirig to he called. 

266. II. Past. 

1. Indefinite. I were called. 

2. Imperfect. / tvere being called. 

3. Perfect. / had been called. 

4. Intentional. / were going to be called. 
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267. III. FuTiJBE. 

1. Indefinite. I should be taSed. 

2. Imperfect. ■ 

3. Perfect / should have been called. 

4. Intentional. 

268. Infitdtive Mood. 

1. Indefinite. [to] be called 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. [to] Juwe been called, 

4. IntentionaL 

269. Participles. 

1. Indefinite. being called, 

2. Imperfect. 



3. Perfect. having been called. 

4. Intentional. going to be called, or 

being abotU to be oaUed 

270. On examining the foregoing tenses, it will be 
observed that the passive voice is defective in the im- 
perfect and intentional, and is destitute of the con- 
tinuous forms of the perfect and intentional. 

271. The verbs be, have, shall, and tvill, which are 
employed to form the tenses of an ordinary verb, are, 
when so employed, termed atuviliaries. Their inflec- 
tion is firequently irregular. The various forms in 
old and modem English are exhibited in the following 
list. 
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IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

272. Words are called irregular which, are inflected 
irregularly from one root. Words which are either 
destitute of certain forms^ or which supply the de- 
ficiencies from another root, are called defective, 

273.*Be. Indicative. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. o/w, 2. 
<Jt/rt, 3, is; plur. arerif a/m, are, et. Another form : 
sing. \,he, 2. heest, best, 3. heth, be; plm*. beoth, 
bueth, beth, ben, be. 

Past indefinite : sing. 1. was, 2. wast, 3. was, 
v)es; plur. weren, were, were, war. 

Imperative. Pres. : sing. 2, be ; plur. 2. beoth, 
beth, be. 

Subjunctive. Pres. indef. : sing, be ; plur. ben, 
be. 

Past indef : sing, wer^, were ; plur. werouy 
weren, were', were. 

Infinitive. Indef : bueia, bue, ben, be. 

Participle. Imperf. : being; Perf. : been, ben, be. 

274.*Have. Indicative. Pres. indef : sing. 1. habbe, 
have, 2. habest, havest, hast, 3. ha/v^h, hath; plur. 
haveth, ha/ven, han, have. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. hamd, hadde, had, 2. had- 
dest, hadst, 3. hevede, hadde, had; plur. hodden, 
haddk, had. 

Imperative. Pres. : sing, ha/ve; plur. haveth, 
have. 

* The forms used in modern English are shown in the conju- 
gation of the regular verb. The only tenses here given are those 
formed by inflection, i. e. the Present and Past Indefinite. The 
other tenses, where they exist, are regular. 
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Subjunctive. Pres. indef. : sing, ha/oe ; plur. 
havon, have. 

Infin. Indef. : habben, habbi, ha/ven, han, home. 

Participle. Imperf. : havand^ having ; Perf. t- 
had^ had, 
275.*Shall. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. schvZy schal, sliaU, 
2. schaU, shaU, schal, 3. schiU, schal, shaU, achan; 
plur. schvlen, schdn, schiUle, schvl, schal, shaU. 

Past indef.: sing. 1. schvMe, scholde, schidd, 
schold, shovldy 2. achiddeat, scholdest, shoiddst, 3. 
schidde, scholde, schvld, schold, shovld; plur. sckvL- 
den, scholden, schvlde, scholde^ schvld, schold^ shovld, 

27 6.* Will. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. vyol, toil, vyiU, 2. 
wdt, wilt^ wool, 3. wol, wil, toUl; plur. woUhe, iDoUen^ 
toiUen, vx)ln, wiln, woUe, wUU, vx)l, wU, wUl. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. wclde, weld, wovld, 2. 
vjoldestj vxnddst, 3. wolde, tvold, tvotdd; plur. 
toolden, wolde] wold, would. 

Part. Imp. : willing. 

Infinitive: will. 

WiLNE (* desire/ 'covet'), is a derivative from 
this verb. 

Indie. Pres. Indef. : 1. tmlne, 2. wilnest, 3. wil- 
neth; plur. wUneth, 

Infin. : wUne. 

Part. Perf. : wUnet. 
277. May. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. may, 2. mayest, 
mayst, 3. may; plur. may. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. m>ought, might, miht, 2. 
moughtest, mightest, mihtest, mightst, 3. m>ought 
might, miht; plur. m>oughten, mighten, Tnoughte, 
mighte, motight, might. 

* See note in preceding page. 
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278. Must. Possibly a strengthened form of nvay, 

Pres. indef. : sing, most, must; plur. mosten, 
micsten, mosti, muste, m^st, must. 

279. In addition to the forms of Tway, might, and 
must, given in the preceding sections, the following 
are used for all three : 

Sing, m/ot^ moot, mx)w ; plur. m/oten, mooteUy 
mote, moote\ rnoioen, mowk, mot, m^oot, mow* 

280. Can (*know/ *be able'). Indicative. Pres. 
indef. : sing. 1. can, con, 2. canst, 3. ca/n, con; 
plur. connen, conne, conne, con, can. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. couthe, coud^, couth, coud, 
could, 2. couthest, coudest, coudst, covldst^ 3. coviM, 
coude, couth, coud, could; plur. couthen, couden, 
couih4, coud4, couth, coud, could. 

Infinitive : conne, con, can. 

Participle : couthen, couthe, coude, couth, coud. 

This verb meant originally * to know.' Hence 
* I can write '= * I know writing,' i. e, how to write. 

281. Do. Indicative. Pres. indef.: sing. 1. do, 2, 
dost, 3. doth, does; plur. doon, don^ doth, do. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. dude, dide, did, 2. dudest, 
didest, didst, 3. dude, dide, did ; plur. duden, diden, 
dude, dide, did. 

Imperative : doth, do. 

Infinitive : doon, don, do. 

Participle : i-doon, i-don, i-do, doon, don, done, 
do. 

282. Go. Indicative. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. go, 2. 
goest, gost, 3. goeth, goth, goes; plur. goth, goon, 
gon, go. 

Past indef.: sing. 1. yode, yede, 2. yedest, 3, 
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f/ede, yode, toode; plur. geden, yeden, yedS, yede. 

Another form : 1. vxynde, wende, wenty 2. werUeai, 

3. went; plur. loenteny wenti, went. 
Imperative : gothy go. 
Infinitive : gooUy gon, gOy wende, wend. 
Participle : i-goon, i-gon, i-gan, goon, gon, gam, 

gone, 

283. Make. Indie. Fres. indef. : sing. 1. make, 2. 
makeat, maiste, 3. makaik, maketh, maMth, makes; 
plur. maken, make, make. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. maked, made, 2. Tnadest, 
3. maked, made; plur. made. 
Imperative : maketh, make. 
Infinitive : maken, make, mak. 
Participle. Imperf. : makand, making, 
Perf. : i-maked, i-7nade, maked, made, 

284. WiTE ('know'). Indie. Pres. indef. : sing. 1. 
untey loot, wot, 2. wotest, wotst, woat, 3. wUethy tvot ; 
plur. tviten, wite, wite, wot. 

Past indef. : sing. 1. tdste, wist, tois, 2. — , 3. 
wiste, wist; plur. wisten, vnste, woste, wist. 
Imperative : witteth. 
Infinitive : witen, wite, wite. 
Participle. Imperf. : \un\vntting, 
Perf. : wiste, wist. 
Gerund : to wit, 

28.5. WissE (' teach,' * think'). Pres. indef. : wisse,* 
Imperative : wisse. 
Infinitive : wissen, 

♦ ** One word, which repeatedly occurs in Shakspere, containing 
the prefix ge, has been generally misunderstood by his editors. What 
they all, I believe without exception, print / wis or / wiss^ as if it 
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386. Oynss, ought. Pres.*indef. : sing. 1. owe, 2. 
aweat, 3. oioe ; plur, (ywen, owe\ owe. 

Fast indef. : sing. 1. oughte, ought, 2. oughteat, 
3. oughte, oi^ght ; plur, oughten, oughte, oitght, 

287. Quoth. Pres. indef.: sing. 1. qiu)th, qtiod, 
2. — , 3. quoth, quod; plur. 1. — , 2. — , 3. quoth, 
quod. Another form of this verb : quote (* cite'), 
and the derivative be-queath, are regular. 

288. Worth (' be'). Pres. indef. : worth, ' He worth 
upon his steedes gray.' 

Imperative : worthe, vxxrth, 'Woe worth the 
hour,' L e, * woe be to the hour.' 

Infinitive : worthe, worth (Germ, werden, A.-S. 
weortharh), 

289. List, lust ('be pleasant'), is used only in the 
3d person singular. The pronoun usually found 
before it is in the dative case, and the subject is 
the sentence following or preceding the verb. 

Pres. indef. : list or lest, * Me list not pleye' 
{Chaucer), 'Wei to drinke us lest' {Id,), 'If 
you lest,' &c. {Id.), 

Past indef. : lust, ' Him lust ride soo' {Id,)» 
The derived verb lust=: desire, is regular. 

290. Think (' appear'). This must not be confounded 
with the regular verb think. In A.-S. there are 
two verbs, thenccm, 'to think,' and tkincan, 'to 
appear.' The latter is the source of the present 
verb. It is found only in the 3d person singular, 



were a verb with its nominatiye, is undoubtedly one word, and that 
an adverb, signifying * certainly, probably.' It ought to be written 
ywi8 or ytoiss; corresponding, as it does, exactly to the modem 
German gewist," — Craik's English of Shakspere^ p. 225. 
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with a construction similar to that of list, explained 
in § 289. 

Pres. indef. : thinks. 

Fast indef. : thought. 

Methought what pain it was to drown. 

Shakspere. 

291. Durst, possibly a strengthened form of da/re, is 
used for all persons and both numbers of the Pres. 
and Past Indef. 

292. Many of these verbs in O. E. are combined 
with the negative ne, e.g. niU=ne will (compare the 
Latin ne vol- or nol-). The following are of frequent 



occurrence : 

nam = am not. 
nis =is not. 
nas =was not. 
nere=were not. 
nill =will not. 



nave =have not. 

nast =hast not. 

nath =hath not. 

nevede) , , 

,- ^= had not. 
naade ) 



niste =wiste not. 
not =know not. 
nost =knowest not. 
nolde= would not. 
nett =eat not. 



Notwithstanding their negative meaning, these ' 
verbs have the peculiarity of being used with a second 
negative : 

There nis no more to say. — Ohaucer. 

293. The present tendency of the English language 
is to convert strong verbs into weak. Hence many 
strong forms are found in old English and in the pro- 
vincial dialects, which have disappeared from the cur- 
rent language of literature. Thus, ^ he mew the grass/ 
^ it snew yesterday/ ' he ewe me money/ ' he shew me 
the beetle/ are current in Norfolk. Sometimes the 
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strong and weak forms co-exist, marking a period of 
transition. No new verb ever takes the strong form. 



ADVERBS. 

294. Adverbs are indeclinable words, employed to 
modify the meaning of adjectives, participles, verbs, 
prepositions, nouns, pronouns, other adverbs, and 
compound phrases. 

(a.) Adjective. * This has rendered them universally 
jyroud^ {Burke). 

(b.) Participle. * A greatly honoured friend and teacher' 
(Trench). 

(c.) Verb. * The dogs howled fearfully during the night' 
( Waterton). 

(d.) Preposition. 'Far from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife' (Gray). 

(e.) Noun. 'I shall dismiss all attempts to please, while 
I study only instruction^ (Goldsmith). 

(f.) Pronoun. * Tours most affectionately, Oliver Gold- 
smith' (Id.). 

(g.) Adverb. * Why was the philosopher more easily 
satisfied than the mechanic V (Macaulay). 

(h.) Compound phrase. * The barn-owl sometimes [car- 
ries oflf rats]' ( Waterton). 

295. Any phrase or combination of words indi- 
cating the time, manner, or locality of an action is 
virtually an adverb. 

It was written a thousand years before our Christian 
era. — De Quincey. 
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In the evening, when we went away, the old waterhen 

came back to the nest. — WaterUm, 
The legions stood to their arms in well-ordered ranks, 

and awful silence. — Gibbon. 
This knowledge is only to be attained at the price of 

labour and pains. — Trevich. 

In a cowslip's hell I lie. — Shakspere, 

296. Simple adverbs are formed from nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, numerals, and pre- 
positions : bodily, here, sweetly, astray, wooingly, once, 
before, 

297. Most of the English adverbs are formed from 
adjectives or participles by the suffix -Jy, a shortened 
form oilike (A.-S. -lice, -lie)', sure-ly, loving4y, 

298. Adjectives are sometimes formed from nouns 
by the suffix -ly or -like, as god-like, god-ly. The ad- 
verbs derived from such adjectives do not add a second 
-Zy. The simple adjective is used as an adverb : hour- 
ly, night'ly. In holi-ly, from hoUy, the / is part of the 
root. 

299. Adverbs are frequently formed by the prefix 
a {at) : a-float, a-head, a-shore, a-board; or by the 
suffixes -ward, -wise, -side: home-ward, other-wise, 
out-side. 

Those derived from pronouns have been specified 
and explained in §§ 179, 187, 192. Those derived 
from numerals are explained in § 156. 

300. Adverbs formed from the relative and inter- 
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rogative pronouns serve at the same time to connect 
propositions, and may be called Conjunctive Adverbs : 

Wherever they marched, their route was marked with 
blood. — Robertson, 

In the deep nook where once 
Thou cairdst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still- vexed Bermoothes, there she's hid. 

Shakspere. 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? — Id. 

301. Those derived from the interrogative are 
frequently employed to ask a question, and may be 
termed Interrogative Adverbs : 

Mother, oh ! where is that radiant shore ? — Hemans. 
When shall we three meet again ? — Shakspere, 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? — Pope, 
How could I name Love's very name. 
Nor wake my harp to notes of flame 1 — Scott. 

302. The same word is frequently employed as an 
adjective and an adverb : 

Sweet lord, you play jxxe false, — Shakspere. 

303. Some adverbs admit of degrees of compari- 
son : soon, soon-er, soon-est. 

Others, from their nature, are incapable of being 
compared: now, then, to-morrow. 

The rules already given for expressing the compa- 
rison of adjectives apply equally to adverbs. In Anglo- 
Saxon the suflSxes for adverbs are -or, -ost; for adjec- 
tives -er, -est. In modern English this distinction is 
lost. 

H 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

304. Prepositions are words used to show the re- 
lation existing between nouns or pronouns : 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon. — Moore, 

The word over marks the relation in which sun stands 
to Lebanon, 

305. A phrase or compound expression frequently 
takes the place of a noun : 

We must tax the wandering philosopher with [treason 
to his obvious duty]. — De Quince^, 

In [honouring God and doing his work] put forth all 
thy strength. — Jeremy Taylor. 

306. In many languages this relation is marked 
by case- endings ; but as various modifications of the 
original meaning of the case- ending arose, it was 
found convenient to express these modifications by 
means of new words placed before the second noun. 
These words were called Prepositions. Hence both 
prepositions and case-endings are found in many an- 
cient and modem languages. In modem English the 
suflkes are lost 

307. Prepositions naturally stand between the 
words to which they refer, generally immediately 
before the second word r 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But coldly she turns /row their gaze and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying, — Moore. 



PREPOSITIONS. 
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Occasionally they are found after the second word. 
In such cases they are suffixed to it as enclitics : here- 
withy there-by, where-in. 

There be two things where- of you must have special 
caution. — Bacon, 

808. Prepositions are frequently placed after 
verbs, as enclitics, to modify the original meaning 
of the verb : 

Tie up the knocker ; say I'm sick, I'm dead. — Pope, 

309. This suffixed preposition often makes an in- 
transitive verb transitive : 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. — Goldsmith. 

310. The following is a list of the English pre- 
positionsi: 



Abaft 


Alongside 


Behind 




Aboard 


Amid \ 


Below 


About 


Mid 


Beneath \ 


Above 


Amidst 
Midst J 


Aneath 


- 


Across 


Neath 




Adown ) 
Down ) 


Among ) 
Amongst ) 


Beside 7 
Besides J 


After 


Anent 


Between 


Again, O.E. | 


Around \ 


Atween,0.E. 


Agen, O.E. 1 


Round ^ 


Betwixt 


Against > 


Astride 


Atwixt, O.E. 


Agens, O.E. 


At 


Beyond 


Agenst,O.E.J 


Athwart 


But 


Along 


Before 


By 





Ere 

For 

From 

Fro 

In 

Inside 

Into 

Near 

Nigh 

Of 

Off 

On 

Outside 

Over 



! 
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Over-against 

Since 

To 

To-ward 

To-wards 



\ 



Through 
Throughout 
Under 
Underneath 



Until ] 
Till 5 
Unto 
Up 



Upon 
With 
Within 
Without 



Concerning 


Opposite 


Sans, 0. E. 


Despite 


Pending 


Save -i 
Sauf, 0. E. ) 


During 


Respecting 


Except 


Regarding 





311. These are all of Gothic origin. The follow- 
ing words of classical origin are used apparently as 
prepositions : 

Notwith- 
standing 
(Gothic). 

Their true character is explained in the Syntax. 

312. Again, amid, among, beside, between, toward, 
have each a second form ; against, amid-st, among^at, 
besides, betvnxt, towards. These appear to be formed 
by a sujflfix st. In besides and towards the / is lost. 
Between was originally be-tweg-en, and betwixt was 
be-twegst, g and s being afterwards written x. 

The true nature of this suflSx has yet to be deter- 
mined. It may possibly be superlative, intensifying 
the meaning of the simple word : amid, ^ in the middle 
of ;^ amidst, ^ in the very middle of.^ 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

313. Conjunctions are words used to connect 
nouns and propositions ; ^ two and two are four :' 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved. — Crabbe. 
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He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

Goldsrmth. 

314. Conjunctions sometimes couple independent 

propositions : 

His words were few, and special was his care 

In simplest terms his purpose to declare. — Crabbe, 

And sometimes they subjoin a dependent to a principal 

sentence : 

Sre the high lawns appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 

We drove afield. — MiUon. 

7/* indolent the pupil, hard the task. — Crabbe, 

315. Dependent propositions are frequently sub- 
joined by relative and interrogative pronouns, and by 
the adverbs derived from them. These words may 
then be viewed as true conjunctions, or subjunctive 
particles. See § 300. 

316. Conjunctions are frequently used in pairs, 

one being placed before each of the connected words 

or sentences: both, and; either, or; neither , nor; 

whether, or ; or, or ; though, yet; &c. 

Neither history nor biography is able to move a step 
without infractions of this rule. — De Quincey. 

317. The demonstrative pronoun that is often used 
in apposition to an objective sentence, to fix the atten- 
tion more strongly upon the collective idea contained 
in the sentence : 

Experience tells me thaii [my past enjoyments have 
brought no real felicity]. — Goldsmith, 

This pronoun is usually termed a conjunction. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

318. Interjections are words expressing sudden or 
deep feelings whieli have no grammatical connection 
with the sentences with which they are employed. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline ! 

Goldsmith, 

Where, then, ah where shall Poverty reside ? — Id, 

319. There are two classes of interjections : 

(1) Simple sounds elicited by some excitement of the 
mind : 0, ah, pshaw, 

(2) Fragments of entire sentences ; as, zounds, t. e. 
* Christ's wounds ;' s^dea^h, i. e, * Christ's death ;' 
the entire sentence being an adjuration, which has 
been gradually abbreviated. 



DIMINUTIVES. 

320. Diminutives are words' with the original 
meaning modified by various suffixes signifying 'lit- 
tle;^ as, hilUocky ^little hill;^ duck-ling, * little duck;' 
shall'OWy ^ little shoal.^ 

They denote smallness, tenderness or affection, 
pity and contempt. Many words with a diminutival 
suffix have lost their diminutive meaning, and in 
many instances the primitive word has become ob- 
solete. 

321. There are two classes of diminutive suffixes 
in English : (i.) those of Gothic origin ; (ii.) those of 
Pelasgian origin. 
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822. (i.) Gothic. The Gothic suflSxes are of two 
kinds: A. Simple. B. Compound. 

323. A. Simple. (1) Those formed from -ock : 

(a) 'Ock (Scotch -och) and its modified forms -at, -et, -t; 
buU-ock, ball-oty pock-et {poke, * bag'), apo-t (spe-ck), 

(b) 'Ow (a modification of the guttural -ock), -w, and 
its cognate sounds -ffy -fy-v, -b, -p ; ahad-ow, blo-^, 
blu-ff, tur-f, gra-ve, grvrb, aha/r-p, 

(c) -ick, -ie (Scotch), -y (Eng.) ; laaa-ick, laaa-ie, laaa-y, 

(d) -ck, -k, -g, -y ; plu-ck, ato/r-k, dra-g, d/r-y,fl-y, 

(e) -tch (a modification oi-ck), -ah, -aa; acra-tch, blo-tch, 
brti-ah, larg-ish, ha/r-aaa, 

324. (2) Those formed from -el and its equivalents, 
-er, -en, -em : 

(a) 'd, -U, 4; ahov-d, thimh-le (thumb), toagt-aU (CJerm. 
wacht-el), liU-le (0. E. lit-el), ev-U, draw-l. 

(b) -er ; freah-er (frog), aplirU-er, altmib-er, quiv-er, 

(c) -en, -on, -n ; maid-en, liat-en, beck-on, bv/r-n, bair-i% 
vxx/r-n, 

(d) -em, -om, -m; Uosa-em, O. E. bloaa-om, glea-m, aea-m, 
atrea-m, acrea-m, 

325. (3) Those formed from -in^. This syllable, 
originally a genitive suffix, was employed to form 
patronymics (see § 335), and from this idea of son 
or child acquired its diminutive meaning ; farth-ing^ 
whit-ing, lord-ing. 

326. B. Compound. 

(a) -ikin or -kin^-ock-\-in (compare German -^hen^s. 
ich 4- en) ; manikin, pam/a-xkin, apiU-ikin, Umib- 
kin, nap-kin, Wil-kvn, Wat-kin, Tom-kin. -kin is 
sometimes shortened to -kie, as Wil-kie, 
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(b) 4ing = -ei + ing ; dor-ling, go8-ling, fotrnd-Ung, 
nest-ling, seed- ling. 

(c) -let = 'd + et ; armlet, eye-lei, ham4et, ring-let 
(Dance our ringlets. Shctkspere). 

(d) -erd^.-er+d; cock-erd, mack-erel, pik-erd 

Bet is, quod he, a pyk than a pyk-erel. — Chaucer. 

327. (ii.) Pelasgian. Diminutives of the Felas- 
gian stock are divided into two classes : A. Simple. 
B. Compound, 

328. A. Simple. 

(a) -via, -d or -le (Latin -via or -^da) ; r-vle, fer-uU, 
circ-le. 

(b) -d, 'U (Latin -eUo,* French -die)] Lion-d, lib-d, 
cast-le, penc-il. 

(c) -ette, -et ; ros-ette, qucvrt-ette, Icmc-et, paU-et, 

329. B. Compound. 

(a) -let =1 ^l '\- et ; vi-ol-et, riv-tdret, front-let, brace-let, 
drc-let. 

(b) -icule, -ide = -tc + mZ; ret-4,cule (a little net), rid- 
icuie, part-ide, art-ide, rad-icle, vera-ide. 

330. The addition of the sui&x sometimes modi- 
fies the root- vowel, as cock, chick-en; cat, kitt-en; 
thumb, thimb-le» When this is the case, the suffix is 
frequently rejected, z^goat, kid ; cat, kit ; cock, chick ; 
top, tip ; slop, slip, &c. 

* Although -el-lo in later times was used as a distinct suffix, 
the first syllable -el originally belonged to the root Thus, liber- 
ulo, liberJo, libd-lo, libel. 
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AUGMENTATIVES. 

331. Augmentatives are words formed by the ad- 
dition of a suffix which strengthens the meaning of 
the simple word, as dull; dull-ard, ^ a very dull per- 
son/ 

In modem EngUsh the primitive word is often 
obsolete. 

332. Augmentatives are of two kinds: (i.) Gothic, 
(ii.) Pelasgian. 

(i.) Gothic : -heart, -art, -ard, -rd. This suffix 
appears to have been introduced by the Franks, Van- 
dals, and other German tribes, into the languages of 
Prance, Spain, and Italy, and hence is often found 
affixed to words of Pelasgian origin. It is used with 
various significations : 

(a) Endearment: sweet-heart. 

(b) Praise : Leon-ard (Lion-heart), Rich-ard. 

(c) Blame : drunk-ard, cow-ard, slugg-ard, hragg-art, 
dast-ard (daze), dot-ard, nigg-ard, 

(d) Male sex: tviz-ard, maH-ard, lenn-ard (male linnet), 
shovel- ard, 

(e) State or condition : hay-ard (a bay horse), li-ard 
(a gray horse), stand-ard, cust-ard, cu-rd, polUard, 

(f ) Intensity : poin-ard, tank-ard, gris-ard (very gray), 
hagg-ard. 

The words steward, lizard, orchard, leopard, are 
not augmentatives [stow-ward, lacerto-, ort-gard, leo- 
par do-). 

333. (ii.) Pelasgian : -on, -one, -oon (Ital. -one), 
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galle-oUy poltr-on, tromb-oney baU^oon, bass-oon, cart- 
oon, plaUooriy pont-oon, drag-oon, buff-oon, macaroon, 
barrac-oon, harp-oon^ bab-oon, lamp-oon, &c. 



PATRONYMICS. 

334. Patronymics are names formed by adding a 
suffix or prefix to the name of the father to indicate 
the son. 

As Englishmen bear names derived from various 
stocks^ it may be useftd to exhibit such of the forms 
employed in the Indo-European languages as are not 
unfrequently found among English surnames. 

335. One mode of expressing the patronymic was 
to employ the genitive case. This was adopted in 
Anglo-Saxon, Greek, and Latin. (1) Anglo-Saxon : 
Brotm-ing, Hard-ing ; (2) Greek : Ho Platon-os, the 
(son) of Plato; (3) Latin: Ihillus, Tull-im ; Mar cm, 
Marc-iics, In Greek another suffix was also com- 
monly used, 'ida: Leon-ida-s (Leon^s son). 

336. A second mode was to suffix the word son, 
or its equivalent : 

(1) English : Dick-son, John-son, Robin-son. This is 
frequently shortened into -s ; Richard-s, WWdn-s* 

(2) Slavonic: -vitch, -ski; Petro-vUch, Petrotoski, 

(3) Spanish : -ez ; Ferncmd-ez. 

* Another explanation of these forms is, that thej are genitive 
cases with an ellipsis of the word son, Richard's (son). 
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837. A third mode was \jo prefix a word meaning 
son: 

(1) Norman French : Fitz- (filius) ; Fitzosbome, Fitsh 
vnlliam. 

(2) Irish Gaelic : 0- ; O'Connor, ffConnel 

(3) Scotch Gaelic : Mac- ; Mac-Ivor, Mac-Intoah, 

(4) Welsh : ap-; ap-Evam, (Bevan), ap-J7oM;e^ (Powel), 
a'P'Hvjgh (Pugh), ap-Richvrd (Pritchard), &c. 

The Semitic Hebrews prefix Bar^ as Bar-tholomew, 

' son of Tholomaeus/ 

COMPOSITION. 

338. Composition is the combination of two or 
more significant words, as sun-beam, star-light. Of 
these the first qualifies the meaning of the second, as 
pop-gun, gun-cotton, 

339. In pea-cock, pea-hen, the male and female 
fowl are described by the specific term, pea (pavo). 

Brides-maid is a girl who accompanies the bride. 
Bride-groom is a man {goom) who is the husband of 
the bride. 

Spit-fire is a person figuratively described as spitt- 

ing fire : 

SpU streams of fire to make the butchers gape. 

Young, 

Dare-devil is one who is supposed to dare the 

spirit of evil, not to shrink from him. 

340. When two monosyllables are compounded, 
the first retains, the second generally loses, its accent : 
' Mid night^s deep shades,' ^Midnight's deep shades.' 
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When the first or second is a word of more than 
one syllable^ the accent is frequently retained; Jiead- 
master, bathing-machine. 

341. When the elements of a compound term be- 
long to diflTerent stocks^ the word is called a Hybrid, 
as demi-gody arch-fiend, 

342. Compound nouns are formed by prefixing to 
a noun : (a) a noun, mouse-trap ; (b) an adjective, slow- 
worm ; (c) a verb, make-shift ; (d) an adverb, out-law ; 
and sometimes by prefixing a noun to a verb, god-send, 

343. Compound adjectives are formed : (a) by pre- 
fixing a noun to an adjective or participle, Iiead-strong, 
heart-rending, heart-broken; (b) by suffixing -rf or -ed 
to two nouns, hair-brain-ed ; or to an adjective and 
noun, fair-hair-ed ; (c) by prefixing an adverb to an 
adjective or participle, ill-bred, over-hanging, 

344. Compound verbs are formed by prefixing to 
a verb : (a) a noun, back-bite ; (b) a preposition, over- 
leap ; (c) an adverb, out-run, 

345. Compound adverbs are formed : (a) by prefix- 
ing adjectives to nouns, straight-way ; (b) by prefix- 
ing adjectives to adverbs, no-where ; (c) by suffixing 
prepositions to adverbs, here-after ; (d) by prefixing 
prepositions to nouns, in-side; (e) by prefixing ad- 
verbs to adverbs, well-nigh, 

346. Coxnj^ovcnA, prepositions are formed by suffix- 
ing to a preposition : (a) a noun, along-side ; (b) an 
adverb, through-out ; (c) a preposition, in-to. 
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347. When one of the component parts of a com- 
pound term has lost its significance, the word is no 
longer said to be compound, but derived. Thus, 
bishop-ric once signified the ^ric^ or ^jurisdiction^ of 
a bishop ; but the word ric is now obsolete. God-like 
and god-ly were once identical; but the former is 
now a compound, the latter a derived word. A de- 
rived word is therefore a compound term in which 
one of the elements is obsolete or corrupted. 

348. Derived words are formed from the simple 
root ; (a) by the addition of a prefix or suffix; (b) by 
the modification of the root- vowel or of the final con- 
sonant ; (c) by a combination of these processes, (a) 
king-ly, be-speak; (b) tale (tell), tvreathe (wreath); 
(c) un-spok-en. 

349. The affixes that distinguish derived words 
are (A) Gothic, (B) Pelasgian, in origin. 

850. A. (i.) Gothic Prefixes. 

a- (Anglo-Saxon a-), a shortened form of the preposi- 
tion an or on ; Onshore, a-board, a-loft (in the luft, 
Zi/i5=air). 

Or (A .S. a-), a shortened form of the preposition ant 
or an ;* a-wake, a-rise, 

al- (aU)y al-ways, al-mighty, almost, al-one. 

an- or a-, an-hungered, a-weary, 

an- {ane, one)^ an-other, 

* See Professor Eey*s paper on ana- in Phil. Soc. Trans. 1854. 
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he- (A. S. he-), another form of by; he-side^ he-fore, he- 
hind. Be-cause is a hybrid. 

he- (A. S. he-\ prefixed to verbs ; he-smear, he-come. 
The he- in he-gone is the imperative of the verb he, 
Be-lahour and he-siege are hybrids.* 

hy- (Scand. hy, a hamlet), hy-law, hy-pathj hy-road, hy- 
tvay, hy-lane, hy-word. 

hy- (A. S. hi), the preposition, hy-stander, hy-gone. 

e-, a shortened form of the preposition ent- or ant- ; 
e-lope, i. e. 'run away.' 

em-y another form of ent- ; em-bowd, 

em- (A. S. in\ em-hody, 

en- (A. S. in), en-dear, en-gulf, en-liven. 

for-, fore- (A. S.^-), gives the idea of privation or 
deterioration to the words to which it is prefixed ; 
for-bid, for-hm, for-swear, fore-go. 

for-, fro-, fore- (A. S. fore, 'before'), for-ward, fro- 
ward, fore-tell, fore-father. 

ful- (A. S./mZ-, 'M\:),ful-filL 

gain-, gain-say. 

ilU, a compression of evU, prefixed to nouns and par- 
ticiples ; ill-nature, ill-luck, ill-looking. 

in- (A. S. in, *in'), in-hred, in-horn, in-land. 

mis- (A. S. mis-), mis-take, mis-hap, mis-trust. 

n- (A. S. n-, for ne, * not'), n-aught, n-ever, n-either, n-one, 

on- (A. S. -on, 'upon'), on-set. 

out- (A. S. ut-), out-do, out-live, out-run, 

thorough- (A. S. thurh, ' through'), thorough-fare, 

* *'It is certain that, both in its inflexional and in its non- in- 
flexional character, it {ge) still exists in a good many words in a 
disguised form — ^in that, namely, of he. Many of our words begin- 
ning with he cannot be otherwise accounted for.** — Craik's English 
of Shakspere, p. 223. 
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tlwrough-hred. Thorough-bass and thorough-paced 
are hybrids. 

un- (A. S. un-), before adjectives and participles, is a 
negative j un-known, vn-seen, un-wise. 

un- (A. S. un-), before verbs, another form of the pre- 
position ant or unt ;* un-hmd, un-tunst, un-do. 

under- (A. S. under), a comparative form of the above 
prefixed to verbs, and not to be confounded with 
the ' preposition 'under;' under-take, under-go, un- 
derstand. 

wel- (A. S. wel-), wel-come^ wel-fare, 

with- (A. S. with') prefixed to verbs signifies opposi- 
tion, back, against; with-draw, vnth-hold, with- 
stand. 

y-y an old English form of the participial prefix ge ; 
y-clad, y-clept, y-drad. 

351. (ii.) Gothic Suffixes. 

-ard, -art, -heart, -rd, augmentative (§ 332). 

-ce, adverbial suffix, on-ce, twi-ce, thri-ce, 

-d, forms verbal nouns, floo-d, see-d, col-d. These 
words were originally perfect participles. 

-dom (A. S. -dom) signifies state or condition,/re6-cfom, 
wis-dom, king-dom, 

-ed, suffixed to nouns to form adjectives, ragg-ed, 
wretch' ed, 

-en, -n, suffixed to nouns, adjectives, and verbs, to 
form verbs ; length-en, wid-en, orv-n* 

-en, -n (A. S. -en), probably a genitive suffix, appended 
to the names of various materials to form adjec- 
tives ; wood-en, gold-en, leather-n. Foimd also in 
north-er-n, south-er-n, east-er-n, west-er-n* The er 
in these words is comparative. 

♦ See Professor Key, PhiL See. Trans. 1854. 
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-671, feminine suflBx, vix-en. 

-er, -r, -or, -ar (A. S. -ere), generally implies the agent, 
or person affected ; vniter, cart-er, sail-or, hegg-ar: 
sometimes forms verbal nouns ; fodd-er, pray-er, 
lay-er, lai-r. 

-er, a masculine suffix, gand-er, widow-er, 

-er, suffixed to adjectives to form verbs, kind-er^ hw-er, 
linger. 

-er (A. S. -re), comparative of adjectives. 

-er (A. S. -or), comparative of adverbs. 

-est or -st (A. S. -est), superlative of adjectives. 

-est, -st (A. S. -05^, superlative of adverbs. 

-et, -en, -er, -el or -le, -em, -om, -m, diminutives (§ 324). 

'fold (A. S. -feald), a derivative of flat, two-fold, mani- 
fold. 

•ful (A. S. -ful), thank-ful, health-ful, woe-ful, 

-head, -hood, 0. E -hede, (A. S. -had), suffixed to nouns 
to indicate the state or condition implied in th^ 
noun : woman-hede (Chauc), maiden-head, girl^ 
hood, man-hede (Chauc), man-hood, 

-ing (A. S. -ende, O. E. -and), suffix of imperfect parti- 
ciple; writ-ing, 

'ing (A. S. -anne), gerund ; read-ing. 

-ing (A. S. -ung), suffix of verbal nouns ; kneel-ing (A. S. 
hnyl-ung), 

'ing (A. S. -ing), patronymic (§ 335). 

-ing (A. S. -ing), diminutive (§ 325). 

-ish, -sh, -ss, -tch', diminutives (§ 323). 

-ish, expressing nationality ; Irish, English, Spanish. 

-kin, -ikin, diminutive (§ 326). ^ 

-less (A. S. -leas), a suffix of privation added to nouns 
to form adjectives ; god-less, heart-less. 

-let, diminutive (§ 329). 

-ling, diminutive (§ 326). 
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"lock (A. S. -Zac), wed-loch. 

"ly (A. S. •lie), suffixed to nouns to form adjectives ; 
godrly, man-ly, womanrly, 

4y (A. S. -lice), adverbial suffix (§ 297). 

^nce, pronominal adverbs, he^nce, ihe-nce, whe-nce. 

-ness (A. S. -nss), suffixed to adjectives to form nouns, 
implying state or condition ; good-ness, weak-nesa, 

"Ock, ■<kf -h, -g, -tck, -ie, -y, diminutives (§ 323). 

-o^f -ffy 'ff -V, -h, -p, diminutives (§ 323). 

-on, reck-on, heck-on, 

-rake, masculine suffix, d-rake, 

-red, kind-red, hat-red, hund-red. 

-rel, -erel, diminutive (§ 326). 

-scape, -skip, -ship (A. S. scipe, ^ shape') ; landscape, 
land-skip, friend-ship, 

'Som, -some (A. S. -sum), added to verbs, adjectives, 
and nouns, to form adjectives ; tire-some, burden- 
some, ful-some (^/w/=foul), buxom {boc-sum). Ran- 
som, 0. E. ransoun, Fr. ranfon, is not Gothic. 

'Ster, feminine suffix (§ 88). 

'Se, -ze, a verbal suffix ; cleanse, rinse (cf. Ger. rein, 
' pure'), free-ze, whee-ze (A. S. hwitha, ' a gentle 
wind'). 

-t (A. S. -i), weigh-t, heigh-t, fligh-t, gif-t, rif-t 

't (A. S. -ta), a male agent ; wrigh-t in wheel-wright 

'ter (A. S. -ter), raf-ter, laugh-ter, slaugh-ter, 

-th (A. S. -th), dea-th, wrea-th, gir-th, mir-th {mer-ry), 
you-th, tru-th, sh-th, grow-th. 

-th, suffix of ordinal numerals ; four-th, ff-th, 

-ther, comparative suffix. See §§ 139, 192. 

'ty, cardinal numerals ; twen-ty, thir-ty. 

'Ward{s) (A. S. -weard-es), home-wards, out-wards, 
added to nouns and prepositions to form adjec- 

I 
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tives and adverbs. The form in 5 is limited to 
adverbs. 

-ways, -wise (A. S. -wis), sufi^ed to nouns and pro- 
nouns to form adverbs ; side-waySf oiher^wise. 

-y (A. S. -ig), suffixed to nouns to form adjectives ; 
guUt-y, might-y, hungr-y, loft-y (lufi, 'air'). 

-yer; law-yer, aaw-yer^ how-yer. 



r a- vert 

ab-ject 

abs-tract 

ad- ; the d is usu- 
ally assimilated 
to the initial 
consonant of 
the main word, 
and sometimes 
it is lost. 
' a-dieu, a-melio- 
rate 

ac-cent 

ad-verse 

af-firm 

ag-gressor 

al-lude 

am-munition 

an-nul 

ap-prove 

ar-ray 

as-sume 

at-tempt 



352. B. (i.) Pelasgian Prefixes. 

(a) Latin. 

am-bition 
an-fractuosity 
ramb-iguous 



c 



Cambi-dextrous 

{ante- date 
anti-cipate 
ar-biter 

{bene-fit 
beni-gn 
bi-fid 
bin-ocular 
bis-cuit 
rcircu-it 
Icircum-stance 
con- ; n is assimila- 
ted torn, Z,r, and 
sometimes lost 
before a vowel, 
co-erce 
col-lect 
com-mend 
con-tend 
cor-rect 



' contra-diet 

contro-vert 
, counter-act 

de-part 

di-vide 

dif-fuse 

dis-join 

e-dict 

ef-face 

ex-tract 

extra- vagant 

in- (prep.) ; n is 
assimilated to r, 
Z,m; becomes m 
before p and b; 
i is sometimes 
changed into e. 

em-brace 

en-dure 

il-lude 

im-mense 

im-port 

in-cite 

ir-radiate 
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in- (negative pre- 


'o-mit 


semi-circle 


fix). 


ob-ject 


su-spect 


/"i-gnoble 


\obs-tinate 


sub-ject 


lil-legal 


soc-cur 


suc-cess 


lim-mense 


/of-fend 


, suf.fer 


7im-prudent 


op-pose 


sug-gest 


in-nocent 


,os-tentation 


sup-port 


ir-regular 


par-boil 


sur-rogate 


inter-vene 
inter-dict 
.intel-lect 
intro-duce 


rper-fect 
Ipel-lucid 


sus-pend 
subter-fuge 


[pol-lute 
• por-tend 


r super-fine 
Csur-vey 


intra-mural 
.enter-tain 


pro-mote 


tra-duce 


post-pone 


. tran-scribe 


jiixtA-position 


pre-vent 


trians-port 


mal-content 


preter-natural 


tri-dent 


• male-factor 


rre-duce 
Cred-olent 

• 

retro-spect 


ultra-marine 


mali-gnant 
manu-facture 


yun-animous 
Cuni-form 


non-sense 


rse-cede 


vice-roy 




(.sed-ition 


353. (b) (Jrceife. 


a-pathy 
.an-archy 


arcb-angel 
• arch-bishop 


dys-entery 
ec-centric 


can-ecdote 
(ana-lysis 
amphi-bious 


• 

archi-tect 


el-liptic 


raut-opsy 
lauto-graph 


- em-phasis 
(en-ei-gy 


rant-agonist 
lanti-pathy 


cat-egorical 
• cat-hedral 


ep-och 
• ep-hemeral 


/-ap-horism 
tapo-logy 


cata-ract 
dia-meter 


epi-taph 
eso-teric 




di-phthong 


exo-tic 
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cu-logy 

hemi-sphere 

heza-meter 

hept-archj 

homo-geneous 
rhydr-aulics 
thydro-pathy 

hyper-bole 

hypo-crite 
^meta-pbor 

met-onomy 

met-bod 

354. 



{mon-arcb 
mono-graph 
ortho-grapby 

{pan-orama 
panto-mime 
rpar-ody 
Cpara-graph 
penta-meter 
peri-od 

{pbil-antbropy 
pbilo-sopber 



poly-gon 
pro-gram 
pros-ody 

{pseud-onym 
pseudo-critie 
/sy-stem 
syl-lable 
sym-patby 
syn-od 
tri-pod 



(ii.) PeUuffian Suffixes. 
(a) LcUin, 

'Oce, efface ; -ice, entice ; -uce, produce. 

-acty transact ; -ect, effect j -icty inflict ; '•ody concoct j 

'Uct, conduct. 
'Ocy, fallacy, magistracy. 

-ade^ invade ; -ede, concede ; -ide, confide j 'Ode^ cor- 
rode ; 'vde, exude. 
-a>ge, courage, presage, enrage. 
-aly regal ; -t/, civil ; -ale, impale ; -ealy reveal ; -tfe, 

revile ; -de, condole ; -vie, ferule. 
'Om, publican ; -one, profane ; -ene, convene ; -«n€^ 

confine ; 'One, trombone ; -tm6, attune. 
'Cmce, enhance; -ence, pretence ; -mce, convince; -once, 

ensconce ; -<mroce, pronounce. 
'Cmd, command ; -672^, commend ; -ind, rescind; -ond, 

respond ; -ound, redound ; -und, refund. 
-ami, regnant ; -ent, cement ; -int, imprint ; -on^^ font ; 

-ount, fount, 
-are, declare ; -ere, severe ; -i/re, conspire; -orSf adore ; 

-wre, mature. 
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-cur^ regular ; -«r, choler ; '^r^ labor ; -o«^r, colour, 
-ary, primary, secondary, tertiary, momentary, 
-cue, erase ; -ese, obese ; -isd, precise ; -osey repose ; 
-u^e, refuse. 

-ofe, relate ; -e^6, complete ; -ite, recite ; -oto, devote ;* 

-t«^c, refute, 
-aw, conclave; -ie«;e, relieve; -wey contrive; -ewe, ap- 
prove. 

-hU or -i6^, probable, culpable, sensible. 

-5e^, vestibule. 

-oecmf, farinaceous, predaceous. 

-66, nominee, legatee. 

-6^ diminutive (see § 328). 

-69«, feminine suffix (§ 87). 

-6^, secret, tenet. 

-6^, diminutive (see § 328). 

"fyy terrify, signify, verify. 

'iam^ musician, physician, logician. 

-ftc, fanati(^ lunatic, domestic 

-icfe, 'icfule, diminutive (see § 329). 

-irf, torrid, fervid, acrid. 

-t^, diminutive (see § 328). 

-ion, union, opinion, pinion. 

-iflA, perish, flourish, cherish. '• 

-2e«, diminutive (§ 329). 

-nymy regimen, omen, stamen. 

-men^, ornament, figment, sacrament. 

"ftwrny^ parsimony, matrimony, acrimony. 

'd&Miey "ulencey violence, somnolence, virulence. 

-•ohnt, -ulent, violent^ virulent, turbulent. 

"On, season, carrion, parson. 

-096, -{mtf, -ious, globose, portentous, serious, carious. 

•-ped, -pedef quadruped, biped, centipede, velocipede. 

-pUf triple, simple, quadruple. 
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'8ion, fusion, contusion, vision. 
'tian, nation, creation, relation. 
'Uve, furtive, sensitive, fugitive. 
-tor, actor, doctor, orator. 
•Prix, executrix, administratrix. 
'tude, fortitude, magnitude, gratitude, 
-^ure,' nature, creature, feature. 
'tj/f modesty, probity, honesty, 
-y, fancy, misery, fallacy. 

355. (b) Greek. 



-etc, maniac. 
-CMTch, monarch. 
-cract/j democracy. 
-crat, democrat. 
-ffra/m, epigram. 
'ffraph, autograph. 
-graphy, biography. 
•icy critic. 
'icSy politics. 



-logy, philology. 
-meteTy diameter. 
-Tiomyy astronomy. 
-od, period. 
-ody, melody. 
-paihyi sympathy. 
-pod, tripod. 
-pclisy metropolis. 
-sisy crisis. 
-scope, telescope. 
-taph, cenotaph, 
-fer, -tre, meter, theatre. 
-y, history. 



•iak, asterisk. 

-itmhy sm, criticism, chasm. 

'ist, dramatist. 

-ize, criticize. 

356. Nouns are derived from verbs, 
(a) by modifying the root-vowel : 
bat beat 
bit bite 



bliss bless 
blood bleed 
bond bind 
brood breed 
dole deal 
drove drive 



food feed 

gap gape 

grip gripe 

groove grave 

knot knit 

load lade 

rick rake 

road ride 



sale sell 

scrap scrape 

seat sit 

share shear 

shot shoot 

song sing 

strip stripe 

stroke strike 
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(b) by modifying the final letter : 

advice advise girth gird speech speak 

ditch dig proof prove strife strive 

(c) by modifying the root-vowel and the final letter : 

batch bake hilt hold loss lose 

breach break law lay saw say 

choice choose life live watch wake 

dike dig loan lend woof weave 

357. Verbs are derived from nouns and adjec- 
tives. 

(a) by modifying the root- vowel : 

tip top fill full gild gold 

(b) by modifying the final letter : 

calve calf halve half prize price 

grease grease loathe loath wreathe wreath 

(c) by modifying the root- vowel and the final letter : 

bathe bath clothe cloth graze grass 

breathe breath glaze glass writhe wreath 

358. Verbs are derived from verbs. 

(a) by modifjdng the root-vowel : 

chip chop flee fly reel roll 

drip drop lay lie roost rest 

fell fall raise rise set sit 

(b) by modifying the final letter : 

dodge dog wince wink pinch pink 
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(c) by modifying the root-vowel and the final letter : 

blench blink gnash gnaw twist twine 

dive dip mould melt twitch tweak 

dredge drag rive rip watch wake 

drench drink stanch stay wrench wring 

859. Double forms of words are of frequent oc- 
currence in English^ with a slight difference of 
meaning. The following are illustrations of these 
collateral forms : 

(a) s- is prefixed : 

s-lash lash s-patter patter s-welter welter 

s-mash mash s-teep dip s-erunch enmch 

s-melt melt s-tride tread s-hout hoot 

a-moulder moulder s-tumble tumble s-crea-m cry 

This prefix appears to intensify the meaning of the 
simple word. 

(b) c- is prefixed : 

c-lump lump c-rib rob c-rack wradc 

c-ram ram c-rumple rumple g-rumble rumble 

This prefix appears to soften the meaning of the 
simple word. It is probably the Anglo-Saxon 
particle ge-. 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

360. Syntax, derived from two Greek words sig- 
nifying " arranging together/' is that part of gram- 
mar tvhich describes the arrangement of words in 
sentences: 

861. A sentence is a nnmber of words so arranged 
as to state a fact or ask a question. 

862. Every sentence must contain : (1) a subfect, 
i. e. the thing respecting which the assertion or in- 
quiry is made; and (2) a predicate, i.e. what we 
assert or inquire respecting the subject. The verb 
be, expressed or implied in the statement^ is usually 
termed the copula (§§ 73-79) ; but^ the copula^ cor- 
rectly speakings forms part of the predicate.* 

863. The subject of a sentence must be either a 
noun^ with or without qualifying words^ or one of its 
equivalents^ viz. a pronoun, a gerund, an infinitive, 
an infinitive phrase, or a sentence : 

The toinda are high on Helle's wave. — Byron. 

* In the syntax the term predicate is employed in its more ex- 
tended sense as including the copula. 
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And clouds alo/t and tides bdow 

With signs and sounds forbade to go. — Byron, 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. — Cowper, 

TremMing came upon me and a feeling which I would 

not have had. — Coleridge. 
To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to he grwoe exceeds all power of face. — Pope. 
That [Hobbes translated Homer into English, and 
published his translation], furnishes no positiTe 
evidence of his self-conceit.r-Coforui^. 
Whatefoer is, is right. — Pope. 

864. The predicate most be a verb, with or with- 
out qualifying words or phrases : 

The fair breeze blew^ the white foBjaJlew, — Coleridge. 

Whang, the miller, toas rusturaJdy q,varicums, 

Goldstmth, 

These tidings toere daggers to the hea/rt of poor Whang. 

Id. 

To exclude the great is to magnify the little. 

Coleridge. 
He [concluded by thanking those ladies who had pre- 
sented him with a black silk gown, and had been 
kind to his wife during her long illness; by apo- 
logising for having neglected his own business, 
which was to study and preach, in order to attend 
to that of the parish, which was to support its 
minister] . — Longfdlow. 

865. When the predicate consists of a single verb, 
it is said to be simple ; ' trees ffrow/ ' day breaks.^ 

When additional words are required to complete 
the sense, the predicate is said to be complex: 
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I [stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore. 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers.] 

Keats, 

366. A simple sentence states a single fact^ as^ 
I hear thee speak of a better land. — Hemans, 

If secondary or dependent clauses are subjoined 
to the simple sentence^ it is called compound : 

Euin appeared impending and inevitable, though no 
one could tell in what precise form it would come. 

Grote. 

367. The following grammatical terms are fre- 
quently employed in explaining the structure of 
sentences : Apposition, Pleonasm, Ellipsis. 

368. Apposition, When one noun is used to ex- 
plain another^ it is attracted into the same case as the 
noun it explains^ and is said to be in apposition to it : 

So work the honey bees, 
Creaiwres that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. — ShaJcspere. 

The. noun creatures is of the same case as bees, 

369. An infinitive phrase^ or a sentence^ may be 
in apposition to a noun : 

O let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue ^ en for virtues sake ! — Pope, 

In the serene expression of her face he read the divme 
beatitude, '' Blessed a/re the pv/re in hea/rt,^ 

LongfeOow, 
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870. When the predicate consists of an intransi- 
tive verb and a noun^ these words simply describe 
the subject^ and the notm is therefore in apposition 
to it: 

The long-remembered hegga/r was his guesL 

Ooldsmith. 

And the eaHh was all rest, and the cm was all low. 

SheU&y. 

371. Pkonasm. Superfluous words are sometimes 
found. This redundancy of expression is called PleO" 
nasm: 

I know thee, stranger, who thou art. — MiUan, 

The world it is empty, the heart will die. — Coleridge, 

872. This frequently occurs when a writer converts 
an assertion into a question : 

Ton silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage-thatch 
Than on the dome of kings ? — Shelley, 

The care of our children, is it below the state ? 

Goldemith. 

873. Ellipsis. Words necessary to complete the 
grammatical structure of the sentence are often omit- 
ted. This omission is termed Ellipsis : 

I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's 
[house]. — GoldstnUh, 

Whose is this image and superscription ? They say 
unto him, Caesar's [image and superscription]. 

St, MatAew, 
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Hadst tbou the same free will and power to stand 1 
Thou hadst [the same free will and power to stand]. 

The Subject. 

374. The subject is sometimes inaccurately re- 
peated in the form of a pronoun : 

The count he was left to the vulture and hound. — ScoU, 
His breath U was lightning, his voice it was storm. — Id, 
The green boughs thei/ wither, the thunderbolt falls. — Id. 

375. When explanatory words or additional facts 
have been interposed between the subject and the verb, 
the attention is frequently recalled to the former by 
a pronoun iu apposition to it : 

And the wave at the foot of the rifted rock 
It murmured pleasantly. — Kvrke While, 

Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged 
Israel at that time. — Judges iv. 4. 

To assert that such a passage argues equal impudence 
and ignorance in its author at the time of writing 
and publishing it, this is not arrogance. — Coleridge, 

376. The subject is sometimes repeated for the 

sake of emphasis : 

ffeU at last 

Yawning received them whole and on them closed, — 

ffeU their fit habitation, fraught with fire 

Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. — Milton. 

877, The only instances in which the subject is 
omitted in English are : 
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(a) In the present imperative : 

Awake, arise, or be for ever {isJlen ! — MUtan, 

(b) In the expression of a wish with would: 

Would he were fatter ! — Shakspert. 

(c) Rarely, in poetry: 

Wolt weep ? wolt fight? wolt &st ? wolt tear thy- 
self? 
Wolt drink up esil ? eat a crocodile % — Id. 

878. In the so-called impersonal verbs mettdnks, 
meseems, melists, the subject is the sentence which 
follows the verb : 

But soft ! methinks [I scent the morning air]. 

Shakspere. 
The true construction is, ' I scent the mormng air 
appears to me' [mihi videtur). See § 198. 

379. When a simple subject, or a subjective sen- 
tence, is placed after the verb, the neuter pronoun it, 
in apposition to the subject, stands before the verb : 

It was an English ladye bright. — ScoU, 

It is the hardest thing in the world [to shake off 
superstitious prejudices]. — GUbert White, 

380. A more emphatic mode of expression is to 
employ the pronoun this instead of it : 

TMa is servitude, 
[To serve th' unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier]. — MiUon. 

In Anglo-Saxon the pronoun that is thus used 
th(Btyf2&&f ^it was/ 
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381. When the verb be is used simply to imply 
existence^ and not as a copula^ the pronominal adverb 
there is substituted for it : 

There is a world elsewhere. — Shakapere, 
This rule applies to many intransitive verbs : 

And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood. — 

2 Kings ii. 24. 

From yonder wall 

There flashed no fire^ and there hissed no ball. 

Byron, 

382. When a sentence stands as the subject of a 
verb, it is usual to direct emphatic attention to it by 
prefixing the demonstrative pronoun that : 

27uU [a historian should not record trifles], that [he 
should confine himself to what is important], is 
perfectly true. — Macaulay, 

383. When the subjective sentence is placed afler 
the verb, the demonstrative that is usually retained, 
although it stands in apposition to the sentence : 

/]( occasionally happened that [his wit obtained the 
mastery over his other faculties, and led him into 
absurdities into which no dull man could possibly 
have fallen], — Id, 

384. In the so-called impersonal verbs, it snows, 
it rains y it freezes, &c., the word it represents the real 
subject which is contained in the verb. // snows^ 
snow falls ; it rains=rain falls; it freezes— frost is 
forming, &c. 

385. The subject usually stands befiare the verb : 
The sports of children satisfy the child. — GoldsnvUh. 
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386. It follows the yerb in certain constructions. 

(a) When an adverb or an adverbial phrase b^^ns 
the sentence : 

Up rose the victor amgeU, and to arms 
The matin-trumpet smig. — Milton, 

In such misery and shcrnie ended [that long career 
of worldly wisdom and worldly prosperity]. — 
Maca/Ulay, 

(b) When the object of the verb b emphatically placed 
first: 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast 
bom. — Shakspere, 

(c) When the predicate is placed emphatically first : 
Sad is your tcUe of the beautiful earth. — ffemans, 

(d) In quoting the words of another : . 

* She bleeds, she bleeds !' exulting cried the chief; 

* The sorceress bleeds !' — SoiUlisy. 

(e) In interrogative sentences : 

Can / not mountain-maiden spy 

But she must wear the Douglas eye t — Sooti, 

(f) After neither or nor it often stands between the 
auxiliary and the infinitive : 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it. 

Gen, iii. 3. 

(g) In conditional clauses : 

Had he thy reason^ would he skip and play 1 — Pcpe, 

887. In poetry the subject occasionally foUows 
the verb without these qualifications : 

Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear ; 
Vanished the mountain-sword. — ScoU. 
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The Object. 

388. The object of a transitive verb may be a 
noim^ or any of its equivalents^ with or without qua- 
lifying words. 

(a) noun: 

In the course of the evening Oliver undertook a 
hornpipe. — Washington Irvin/g. 

(b) pronoun: 

Where the enamoured sunny light 

Brightens h&r that was so bright. — Wordstvorth. 

(c) gerund: 

Now leave complaining, and begin your tea. — Pope, 

(d) infinitive: 

Learn to labour and to undt. — LongfeUow. 

(e) infinitive phrase : 

Ladies^ you deserve 
[To have a temple built you]. — ShaJcspere, 

(f) sentence: 

As we made our way through the crowd, I per- 
ceived [we brought good humour with us]. 

Goldsmith, 

389. When a sentence stands as the object of a 
verb, the demonstrative pronoun that, in apposition 
to the sentence, usually precedes it : 

The good woman saw at once thoit [her son was a 
genius and a poet], — Washington Irving, , 

K 
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Teach him ^ud [states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest]. 

890. Sometimes the pronoim it is fomid in appo- 
sition to the object : 

Thou dost ; and think'st \i much [to tread the ooze 

Of the salt deep ; 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 

To do me business in the veins o' the earth 

When it is baked with frost]. — Shakaper^ 

391. An intransitive verb sometimes takes an 
object of the same nature as the verb : 

Let me die the decnth of the righteous. 

Numb, xxiii. 10. 

Dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to drectm 
befpre. — Foe. 

This is usually called the Cognate Accusative, 

392. Certain transitive verbs, signifying teaching, 
making, appointing, &c.,. occasionally take two ob- 
jects: 

Nature had made Mr, Chun-chill a poet; but destiny 

had madie him a. schoolmaster, — LongfeBow, 
Teach me [to watch overall my ways}. — Jeremy ToA^or, 

393. Active verbs of ' promising* take a dative of 
tihe person and an accusative of the tUng promised: 
*' I promised him eveify indulgence.' Ijl the passive 
construction the d)ative becomes the sulqeci of the 
vevb^ and the accusative remains unaltered : ' He was 
promised every mdulffence.^ 
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394 Duration of time and extent of space are 
^tpressed by the accusative : 

AU mghi the dreadless angel ttnpnrsited 
Throi^h Heaven's wide champaign held his way. 

MUton, 

Near this place was a stone pyramid one huundredfeet 
in breadth and two huTidredfeet high. — €rrote» 

395. Prepositions in Anglo-Saxon are found with 
the accusative^ genitive^ and dative cases; but in 
modem English all prepositions are said to govern 
the accusative or objective only. 

396. The object is usually placed after the verb : 

Learning, by its own force alone, will never remove 
a pr^tidice or establish a truth, — Lcmdor, 

And each separate dying ember wrought Us ghost 
upon the floor. — Edgar Foe, 

397. The object precedes the verb ; 

(a) When emphasis is required : 

Honey from out the gnarled hive I'll bring, 
And apples wan with sweetness gather thee. 

A Trddmght vigil holds the swarthy bat. — Poe, 

[That part of the blame which rests upon myself] 
1 am exerting my best faculties to remove. 

Coleridge. 

(b) When the object is a relative or interrogative 
pronoun : 

Ashtoreth, whom the Phcenicians called 
A8tart6; queen of heaven, with crescent horns. 

MiUen, 
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Whom hast thou, then, or whcU, to accuse 

But Heayen's free love dealt equally to all ? — MUton, 

398. In poetry, part of the object sometiines 
stands emphatically first, while the qualifying phrases 
remain after the verb : 

On/r Iiarps we left by Babel's stream, 

The tj/ranfsjest, the GentiWa scorn, — ScoU, 

Genitive or Possessive. 

399. The genitive case denotes the source from 
which some object proceeds : ' The hum of the bee/ 
i.e. 'the hum ivhiok proceeds from the bee.' These 
genitives are said to be dependent upon the nouns 
with which they are thus connected, and are fre- 
quently called Dependent Genitives, 

400. The genitive case is expressed sometimes by 
the suffix -es or 's, and sometimes by substituting the 
preposition of for the case-ending : 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. — Byron, 

It is the harp of Allan-bane. — Scott, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. — Chray. 

The former mode of expression is usually limited to 
animate and personified objects; the latter may be 
employed with either animate or inanimate objects ; 
but frequent violations of this rule occur in the figu- 
rative language of poetry. 

401. When two or more genitives are in apposi- 
tion, or connected by the conjunction and, the case- 
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ending is snflSxed only to the last, the whole being 
viewed as a compound phrase : 

And bear the palm of having bravely shed 
Thy wife cmd chUdrerCa blood. — Shakspere, 

Nwrd and caasicCa balmy smells. — MiUon, 

402. The entire number or quantity from which 
a part is taken is in the genitive case. It is com- 
monly called a Partitive Genitive, 

One qfita proviaiona deserves special notice. — Creaay, 
In the greenest ofowr vaUeys, — Poe. 

403. In old English of is sometimes omitted be- 
fore partitive genitives : 

A hotel hay. — Chaucer, A galoun wyn. — Id, 

Compare the German, ein Glas JVein, ^a glass of 
wine.^ 

404. The genitive, expressed by of, is frequently 

employed like an adjective to indicate some quality 

in the noun upon which it is dependent, and is then 

called a genitive of quality, e, g, ^ a man of courage^ 

=a courageous man. 

Both were men ofaple^id vnt and polished taate, 

Macaulay, 

405. The genitive is frequently found with an 

ellipsis of the noun upon which it is dependent : 

The first day he repaired to PauTa (i, e, St. Paul's 
dvwrch), and had the hymn of ' Te Deum' sung. 

Bacon, 

406. It should be observed that the preposition of 
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lias tvo dKrthift siaEnni^: 1st, pr^tttJIimg 

'dK li^t (/ilie Fan;' 2d, «fcw# or ciMmrn^F— 'I 

IttTe been infiinBed 1/ josr saeoeBs.' Henoe Budi 



exptesEioos is 'm bast of Cioeia' nnHt not be ocm- 
fisvmded widi tbe genithie or poneBBire one. The 
aoadentil reaemblaiioe of these phnses to the geni- 
thre leaders m seoand fiam neoessurr iAe& ve wish 



to imph' arigim or pa iwttsmm , aad the snffix -# is pie- 
(Ruistiedh'. but nsefanr, added — ' m bast of Gcaxft! 

407. The sabstitatianL of die proaoaa ittfordie 

suffix -# is <^ fieqpent oecaireuoe ia writeis finoni die 

sixteenth to die eighteenth oentoiy. The pnu^ioe 

appears to have originated in a belief diat die old 

English snffix 4f was a oonruption alkU: 

There being not a sword drawn in King Houj kis 
qnarreL — Boom. 

Bj jonDg Tekniadins his Uooming jeara. — Pope. 
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Dative. 

408. The dative is nsoally fisnnd in connection 
with verbs denoting ' giving/ ' pleasing/ ' dianlp] 
' showing,' ' telling/ and ' resembling :' 

And I will tell thee stories of the skj. 

And breathe ^ee whispers of its minstrelsj. — KeoUa, 

Thou wouldst give me 

Water with berries in't 

And then I loved thee. 

And showed thee all the qualities o* the isle. 

/Sftofapsre. 
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Him thanken alle. — Chauoer. 

409. The pronouns found b^ore the v^bs list, 
seem, think (ajqpear)^ are datives : 

When in Salamanca's cave 

Him listed his magic wand to ware, 

The bells would ring in N6tre Dame.—- &«& . 
ifethinks you are sadder. — Shakapere, 

Me seemeth, then^ it is no policy 

That he should come about your royal person. — Id. 

410. In such phrases as ^ woe is me/ ^ woe ys bim^ 
(Ghauc.)^ and in the contracted form ^ ah me/ the 
pronouns are in the dative : 

Me miserable ! which way I turn is hell. — MUton, 

Me, poor man ! my library 

Was dukedom large enough {ShaJcspere) ; 

i. e.for me, poor man. 

411. The adjective like governs a noun in the 
dative : 

Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee f — Hemans. 

412. The dative of the personal pronouns is some- 
times used to show that an action is performed for 
the benefit or pleasure of the person represented by 
the pronoun : 

Convey me Salisbury into his tent. — Shakapere, 
He plucked ms ope his doublet. — Id. 
Villain, I say^ knock m>e at this gate^ and rap ma well. 

Id, 

This use of the dative grammarians are pleased to call 
the Dativus Ethieus. 

413. A noun or pronoun and a participle are £re- 
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quently found in the dative ease to mark the time 
when an action is performed : 

This said, tbey both betook them seyeral ways. 

MUton. 

These words have no grammatical connection with 
the rest of the sentence, L e. are not governed by any 
word or words in the sentence to which they are at- 
tached, and are therefore called Datives Absolute, or 
Detached Datives. 

In Latin the ablative is employed in these detached 
or absolute phrases ; in Greek, the genitive ; and in 
Anglo-Saxon, the dative. 

414. Sometimes an entire participial sentence is 

thus placed absolutely : ^ 

For Nature then, 
[The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements, all gone by], 
To me was all in all. — Wordsvxyrth, 

And on he moves to meet his latter end, 
[Angels around beMending Virtue's friend] . 

GoldmiUh. 

415. In Anglo-Saxon these absolute words are 
always in the dative case; but in modem English, 
having lost their case-endings, they are often incor- 

find he and they in such phrases, instead of him and 

them: 

Thy spirit 

Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 

But, he away, 'tis nobler. — Shakapere, 
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416. Notwithstanding, pending, during, are parti- 
ciples in a dative absolute sentence : 

Notwithstanding his courage, he failed ; 
i. e. his courage not withstanding (the difl&cultjr), lie 
failed. 

Fending the decision of the court, he was confined 
in the Tower ; 

f . c. the decision of the court pending or hanging over 
him, he was confined in the Tower. 

During his iUness, he was irritable ; 

i. e. his illness during or lasting, he was irritable. 

Vocative. 

417. In addressing a person we frequently name 

the person addressed. The noun is then said to be 

of the Vocative Case : 

Uridy no wonder if thy perfect sight, 

Amid the sun*s bright circlet where thou sitt'st, 

See far and wide. — Milton, 

418. Adjectives and qualifying phrases often ac- 
company the person or thing addressed : 

Bise, crowned vnth UghJt, imperial Salem, rise T — Pope, 



ADJECTIVES. 

419. Adjectives are attracted into the same gen- 
der, number, and case as the nouns they qualify. 
But since in modern English these words have lost 
all suffixes but those of comparison, they appear un- 
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changed in form : ' vl good hoj/ ^ vl good girl/ 'a goad 
book/ ^good boys/ ^good girls,' ^ good books.' 

420. An adjective is scMoietimes used as an ab- 
sizaet noon : 

This age still retains enough of beautijul, and <pfev»- 
did, and bold, to captiyate an ardent^ but untutored, 
imagination . — Coleridge. 

So mueh of death her thoughts 
Had entertained as d jed her cheeks with pale, 

Jtniion, 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear. — Id. 

Dark shall be my light, and night my day. 

Shakspere. 

Those antique Caesars sleeping long in dark. 

Spenaer. 

421. In old English^ and occasionallj in modem 

English poetry, an adjective is employed as a concrete 

noun: 

Thou rewest on every amfid in distress* — (Aaiuc^. 
Such place eternal Justice had prepared 
Por those rebellious, — Milion, 

A band 
Of stem in heart and strong in hand. — Longfellow. 

422. An adjective is sometimes used, especially 
in poetry, instead of an adverb : 

Trip it defi and merrily. — Scott. 

The green trees whispered low and mild. — Longfdlow. 

Soft, no haste. — Shakspere, 

From out the trees the sabbath-bell 

Eings cheerful far and wide. — Dana. 
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423. As adjectives have no suffixes to mark gen- 
der^ number^ or ease^ it is important to observe their 
position in a sentence. 

They usually stand before the nouns tib^ qualify : 

There eterrud summer dwells, 

And tvest winds with nrnshy wing 
About the cedwr^d alleys fling . 

Nard and cassia's hahtmf smells. — MiS/Um, 

424. In poetry they frequently follow the noun : 

And the Spring arose on the garden ya%r.--^iSA68£|^. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes Ihat messenger dfmne. — LangfiXiomM 

Once upon a midnight drecury, — Fo», 

425. When several adjectives qualify one noun^ 
they are oft^a placed after it: 

His mind, ardent, ttisoeptible, naturally disposed to 
admiration of all that is great and beautiful, was 
fascinated by the genius and accompUshmeiits of 
BacQU . — Maca/uiat/, 

A stillneips de^. 
Insensible, vmheeding, folds you round. — Dana, 

426. When two or more adjectives connected by 
the conjunction and qualify a noun^ it is not unusual 
in poetry and old English prose for one to precede 
the noun, the others to follow it : 

Titles are marks of luynest men amd wise, — Towng- 

They the holy ones amd wealdy 

Who the cross of suffering \}OTe,'^^Longfdlow, 

A dM'k prince cmd infiniteb/ 9UiepioUms,-^Ba>eon. 
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427. When qualifying words or phrases are de- 
pendent npon an adjectiye^ the latter always follows 
the noon it qualifies : 

He had to cabn the rage of a joimg hero incaued hj 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. — Mctcaula^. 

Out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, dravm firom the thighs 
Of mightj cheruhim. — MUUm, 

428. When qualifying words are prefixed to an 
adjective^ it is usually placed after the noun : 

A sovereign whose temper, never very gentle, had heen 
rendered morbidly irritable by age. — Macaiulay. 

A land rrwre bright 
Never did mortal eye behold. — Moore, 

429. An adjective forming part of a predicate is 
often placed emphatically first : 

Silent they lie with the deserts round. — Hemams, 

Richer by fjEur is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. — nd)€r. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

430. Comparative. The comparative implies that 
one of two objects^ or sets of objects^ possesses a cer- 
tain quality in a greater degree than the other : 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in 
Utopia. — MacofulaAf, 

Hence we must be carefiil not to employ the com- 
parative when WiOre than two objects are compared. 
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431. The word than in comparative sentences is 
a later form of the adverb then. Hence, ^ This is 
better than that^ means, ^ First this is better; then 
that is better.' Shakspere always wrote then in such 
sentences, but modem editors introduce the more 
recent form. 

432. 'The Rhine is more beautiful than the 
Thames/ Hhe Rhine is ^rer than the Thames.^ 

The latter mode of expression is usually employed 
with words of one syllable, and with dissyllabic words 
ending in -y or -ly. 

433. In old English writers a double comparative 
is not unfrequently found : 

He shall find 

Th' unkindest beast more hinder then mankind. 

ShaJeapere, 
Our woraer thoughts Heaven mend ! — Id. 

434. The object with which the comparison is 
made is often omitted in the comparative sentence : 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gijfts would His favour secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Deaa-er to God are the prayers of the poor {Hfher) ; 

i, e, richer than the ample oblation, and dearer than 
the gifts. 

435. Superlative. The superlative implies that one 
of mx)re than two objects, or sets of objects, possesses 
a certain quality in a greater degree than all the 
rest: 
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The most eminent of our recent geologists and miner- 
alogists have acknowledged with respect, and eyen 
with expressions of wonder, the performances of 
Aristotle as the Jirst clearer and breaker-up of the 
ground in natural history.— Coleridge. 

Hence the superlative should not be employed, aa 
in the following passage, when two objects only are 
specified: 

The question is not whether a good Indian or' bad 
Englishman be most happy, but which state is most 
desirable,- supposing virtue and reason to be the 
same in both. — Johnson. 

436. In old English we frequently meet witb a 
double superlative : 

This was tiie most imhindest cat of slh—Shc^s^f&re, 

It is not improbable that such expressions were often 
intentionally employed for the purpose of increasing 
the natural emphasis of the superlative. 

Numerals. 

437. When numeral adjectives qualify a noun, the 
suffix of plurality may be omitted : 

Tlk give a thousand pomui to look on hxtt. 

Shaksps/te. 

A^thofossmdhorss^ and none to 'M^f^B^ron. 

Or in pure equity, the case not cleai*, 

Ihe Chimcery takes your rents for ifuoeni^ yesft, 

Pop4. 
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Has Lko learamg, humour^ thought profoimd ? 
Neither, Why write^ then ] He want» tweaniy potmd, 

Yov/ng. 

438^ 'The first two/ 'the two first/ In speaking 
of two sets of objects, 'the two firsf means the first 
of each series. In speaking o£ one set of objects^ 
' the first two' denotes the first and second of the 
series. Hence such errors as the following diould be 
avoided : 

We are now arrived at the condusicm of the three-firs^ 
chapters. — Bicha/rdson^s Study o/Lcmguagie. 
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439. Personal. When two sentences are connected 
by a conjunction, and the verb ia the ssune ioi both, it 
is often omitted in the seeond sentence. From this 
ellipsis, errors in the case of the personal pronoun 
frequeiKtfy ark»:i 

J» t^ as tall as: rm [a» I" sa^l.-^i^iaispem 

No mightier than thyself or me [than / am].-— il^. 

She suffers hourly more than me [than / suffer]. 

Staift. 

Let joa and I endeavour to improve the enclosure of 
the Carr [let me'\,'—S(nithei/, 

It ia not for such as^us [bb v>e are] to nt' with tile 
rulers of the land. — Scott, 

440. The imperative save, and the prepositioas 
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between and but, require au accusative case. Hence 
such errors as the following should be avoided : 

All debts are cleared between you and /. — Shakspere, 

Which none but Heaven and you and / shall hear. 

Id. 

Which none may hear but she and thou, — Coleridge. 

There was no stranger with us in the house save we 
two. — 1 Kings iii. 18. 

441. The nominative ye is often used inaccurately 
for the accusative you : 

flowers, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names^ 
Who now shall rear ye ? — MUton. 

The older English writers carefully observed the dis- 
tinction: 

Wei I se to Brigges wol ye go, 

Gk)d and Seint Ausiyn spedl you and gyde 1 

GhamGer. 

In Shakspere^s time it began to be disregarded : 

1 do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. — Shakspere. 

442. A pronoun is sometimes converted into a 

noun^ and is then indeclinable : 

It makes dear self on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And / the little hero of each tale. — Young. 

443. Demonstrative. The cases of the demon- 
strative pronoun he, she, it, are frequently misapplied 
in the same manner^ and for the same reasons^ as 
those of the personal pronouns : 
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When all slept sound save she [her] who bore them 
both. — Rogers, 

No one but he [him] should be about the king. 

Shaikapere, 
No one should 'Sway but he [him]. — Id, 

Let he [him] that looks after them look on his hand. 

ScoU, 
He suiOTers as them [they] that have no hope. 

MaJt/wrvn, 

If there is one character more base than another^ it is 
him. [he] who, &c. — Sidney Smith, 

^AA. The singular this is sometimes used with a 
plural noun and adjective when they mark a period 
of time: 

This seven years did not Talbot see his son. 

Shakspere, 
I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers on a sea of glory. — Id, 

445. The personal and demonstrative pronouns, 
when unemphatic, are mere enclitics, and bear no 
accent: 

G£ve-me thy hand (unemphatic). — Id, 

Give me the daggers (emphatic). — Id. 

He that filches from-TTte my good name, 
Bobs-m6 of that which naught enriches him, 
And makes m>e poor indeed. — Id, 

446. It is not unusual, especially in old English, 
to find a demonstrative emphatically employed to 
introduce relative and dependent clauses : 
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Wot ye not where there stont a litel toun, 

Which thai icleped is Bop-up-and-down l—CAoMcer. 

Enyje^ which that is sorwe of other mennes pros- 
perity. — Id. 

While that the armed hand doth fight ahroad, 

Th' advised head defends itself at home. — Shakspere, 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 

Id. 

Their zeal is warmer than that it will be allayed by 
temptation. — Jeremy Taylor, 

Now that religion hastens to stranger actions upon 
new principles. — Id. 

If there be nothing else in the disgrace hU thca it 
makes us to walk warily. — Id. 

Things are preached^ not in that they are taught^ but 
in that they are published. — Hooker. 

So that I know no great difference between these great 
philosophers . — Bacon. 

Why do I enter into these great matters, in sort that 
pretending to know much, I should forget what is 
seasonable 1 — Id. 

In respect that the French king's designs were wholly 
bent upon Italy. — Id, 

Save that they sayden a few wordes more.— C%aucer. 

WTio that doth to the outher good or harm, haste the 
nought to quyten him. — Id, 

Though that Salamon say, he fond nerer good woman, 
it folwith nought therfore that alle wom^i ben 
wikke. — Id, 
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Siih (since) that I have told you. — Chaucer, 

After that dame Pnidens hadde spoke in this maner, 
MelibI answered. — Id, . 

Before that, how that, if that, &c. In all such 
cases the neuter pronoun that stands in apposition to 
the subjoined sentence. 

447. In old English^ the, a shortened form of the 
demonstrative, is frequently found before the relative. 
Compare the French le-quel. 

Without the which this story 
Were most impertinent. — Shakspere. 

448. The ablative of the demonstrative is fire- 
quently used with a comparative :* 

The lower he sank in fortune, the higher he thought 
himself bound to rise in spirit. — Mahon, 

In his corruptible there dwelt an incorruptible, all th^ 
more impressive and indubitable for the strange 
lodging it had taken. — CarlyU. 

449. Relative and Interrogative. The relative is 
attracted into the same gender and number as the 
antecedent, or object which it represents : 

This petulance ruined Hasex, who had to deal with 
« spirit naturally as proud as his own. — MdcoMn 
lay. 

♦ Mr. Craik (English of Shakespeare) supposes the to he ik mere 
error in transcribing the Ms. contraction of an imaginary word ye, 
and refers to the German je mehr. Has Mr. Craik oyerlooked the ' 
Anglo-Saxon forms iki betera^ thi ma, the mara (Alfred), and the 
early English te hettre (Orm.) ? 
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Who is masculine and singular^ hecajiae Essex is mas- 
culine and singular. 

450. A relative pronoun connects the relative 
clause with the antecedent^ and thus partakes of the 
nature of a conjunction. For this reason it is always 
placed first in the relative sentence^ i. e. it stands 
between the two sentences which it connects. It re- 
presents a conjunction and a noun. 

451. As the representative of a noun, a relative 
may be : 

(a) the subject of a verb : 

1 see the golden helmet that shines far off like 
flame. — Macavlay, 

(b) the object of a verb : 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all ) 

Fope. 

(c) dependent upon a noun : 

And many more, whose names on earth are dark. 

Shdiey. 

(d) governed by a preposition : 

And Rome may bear the pride of him, 
Of whom, herself is proud. — Macaulay. 

452. Custom limits the use of who, whom, and 

whose to rational beings; which (relative) to irrational 

beings and inanimate objects. That may represent 

nouns of any kind : 

O thou. 

Who chariotest to the dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low. 

Shdiey.. 
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There is a sort of instinct of rectitude, which warns a 
pure mind against hypocrisy. — Coleridge, 

The accusing spirit, that flew to Heaven's chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in. — Sterne, 

The talent that is allowed to show itself is that which 
can repay admiration by furnishing entertain- 
ment. — Wilson, 

453. When inanimate objects are personified, or 
represented as living beings, who, whom, and whose 
may be employed : 

And the naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom y6uth makes so fair and passion so pale. 

Shelley, 

Hence such errors as the following should be avoided : 

'Twas Love's mistake, who fancied what it feared. 

Crdbhe. 

454. The use of whose is strictly limited to ra- 
tional beings ; but it is not unfrequently employed in 
speaking of irrational beings and inanimate objects, 
especially in poetry : 

The poor banished insects, whose intent. 
Although they did ill, was innocent. — Shelley. 

All loathliest weeds began to grow. 

Whose leaves were splashed with many a speck. — Id, 

455. When the antecedent is Ae, tlieyy or those, 
it is often omitted : v 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. — Shakspere, 

Nor does it follow that who fights must fall. 

Crdbhe, 
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456. When the antecedent thai is omitted^ the 
interrogative form trAn/ is used for the relative tc^AtcA : 

It desires, wheU it has not, the heautifiil. — Shdley, 

457. The relative is fireqnently omitted : 

Men must rei^ the things th^ sow. — Id. 

It is not that offends. — Shakapere. 

If thon have fonnde honej, etc of it that sofficeth. 

Chaucer. 
Was ever ^Either so hemoaned a son I — Id. 

458. When the relative is omitted, the antecedent 
is (rarely) attracted into the case of the relative : 

Him I accuse, 
The city ports by this hath entered. — Shakspere. 

459. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a 
possessive prononn : 

Can I believe Aw love will lasting prove, 

Who has no reverence for the God I love V- — OrtMe, 

460. The word but is often nsed for a relative and 

a negative : 

No scene of life biU has contributed 
Much to remember. — Rogers, 

There breathes not clansman of thy line 

BtU would have given his life for thine. — S<iot$. 

461. The word as is employed as a relative when 
the antecedent is such, same, 9o much : 

Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action^ and 
perform sttch feats as they are not able to express. 

Addison. 
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I wish all men in the world did heartily believe 80 
m/uch of this as is true. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire 1 — ShaUcspere. 

In old English which is frequently found after such : 

Avoid, such games which require much time or long 
attendance. — Jeremy Taylor. 

When God made instances of man's obedience, he 
either commanded such things to be done vMch 
man did naturally desire, or sii/ih things which did 
contradict his natural desires, or such which were 
indifferent. — Id. 

462. In old English the forms of the demonstra- 
tive are sometimes found instead of the relative : 

He pricketh through a forest fur, 
Therein is many a wildl beast. — ChoMcer. 

463. The relative usually stands immediately after 
the antecedent : 

There is a reaper whose name is Death. — Longfellow, 

But when the sense of the passage clearly indicates 
the antecedent^ other words of qualification are some- 
times interposed : 

There is a poor blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of the commonweal. — Id. 

464. Possessive. Possessive pronouns are the geni- 
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tive cases of the personal and demonstrative pronouns 
employed as adjectives (§ 188). 

Of the double forms, mtfy mine ; thy, thine ; our, 
ours; your, yours; her, hers; their, tJieirs, the shorter 
is used when the noun is expressed, and before the 
word oum ; the longer, when the noun is omitted : 

The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. — Cunningham, 

Presently my soul grew stronger. — Foe. 

While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye. 

Id. 

Yet there was one true heart ; that heart was thine, 

Dana. 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine, — Byron, 
Glad hope is theirs by fancy fed. — Gray, 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, — Shaksfpere, 

465. In old English, and in modem poetry, mine 
and thine are frequently found even when a noun is 
expressed, especially before vowels and asperates : 

Thy cheek is sudden pale, thine eye is dim. — Dana, 

Save the son of thvne handmaid. — Psalm Ixxxvi. 

Min word. — Orm, Mine wordes. — Id. 

My spyryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. — Wycliffk. 

466. Either and neither refer strictly to one of two 
objects : 

But never dther found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining. — Coleridge, 
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Experience makes us sensible of both, though our 
narrow understandings can comprehend neither. 

Locke. 

Hence such sentences as the following are inaccu- 
rate: 

Injustice springs only from three causes. . . . Neither 
of these causes for injustice can be found in a being 
wise, powerful, benevolent. 

467. The oMer means the second of two; another, 
one of any number above two : 

Two women shall be grinding together j one shall be 
taken, and the other left. — Luke xvii. 35. 

One generation passeth away, and another generation 
Cometh ; but the earth abideth for ever. — Ecdea, i. 

Hence such expressions as the following are inaccu- 
rate: 

And the house of Baal was fiill from one end to 
a/nother. — 2 Kings x. 

468. Each and every refer to one oi many. Each 
is used with reference to the individual viewed singly 
and separately; every with reference to the whole 
viewed collectively : 

• Each had hia place appointed, ea^h his course. 

MtUon, 

England expects every man to do his duty. — Nelson. 

Mix with each thought, in every action share. 
Darken each dream, and blend with every prayer. 

Crahbe. 
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Snch sentences as the following are incorrect : 

Now either spoke, as hope or fear impressed 

Each thdr alternate triumph in the breast. — Craibhe^ 

And they were judged every man according to their 
works. — Revd. xx. 

469. Some may be used with or without a noun : 

Sorrie natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. 

MiUon, 
The work some praise^ 

And some the architect. — Id. 

The plural men, or people , is often omitted; but 
the singular man, person, one, must always be ex- 
pressed. In old English it is occasionally wanting : 

Som in his bed, som in the deep6 see, 
Som in the larg€ field. — Chaucer. 

i. e, one in his bed^ &c. 
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470. Indefinite, The indefinite article an, a, is a 
weakened form of the numeral one (§ 160) : 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her. — MiUon. 

This mode of expression is less emphatic than ^ one 
thousand.' 

471. An or a is used in speaking indefinitely of 
o^ individual of an entire class : 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. — Johnson. 
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472. An loses the final n when the next word 
begins with a consonant^ an asperate, or the sonnd 
of y or w, 

OccasionaDy it is retained before asperated words : 

And after these came armed with spear and shield 
An host. — Dryden, 

As if a/j hmidred anvils rang. — Scott. 

473. When several objects are separately specified, 
the indefinite article should be placed before each : 

Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

-^ V^^i ^ grave, that they can call their own. — Pope, 

The time may come in which we may be compelled 
to look for a loftier spirit, a firmer energy, and a 
more enthusiastic attachment to the frame and 
form of our constitution, than ever yet has been 
demanded by our government from the people 
governed. — Sheridan. 

4i74i. When the indefinite article is expressed only 
before the first of two or more nouns, these nouns are 
to be viewed collectively. Thus ' a priest and king' 
implies that both offices are vested in one individual ; 
' a priest and a king' implies that each office is held 
by a separate person. 

The infant man bom at Woolsthorpe grows up, not to 
be a hairy Saoage a/nd Chevoer of Acorns^ but an 
Isaac NeusUm and discoverer of Solar Systems. — 
Carlyle, 

475. When the indefinite article is used with a 
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noun qualified by several adjectives, it is usually ex- 
pressed once before the first adjective : 

There is about the whole book a vehement, conten- 
tious, replying manner. — MacaiUay. 

But sometimes it is emphatically repeated before each 
adjective : 

A sadder and a wiser man. — Coleridge, 

476. When one of two adjectives is placed before, 
and the other after, the noun they qualify, the indefi- 
nite article often stands before each adjective : 

My imcle, the sub-prior, died— rsome say of austerities, 
others of ale — that matters not ; he was a learned 
man and a cunning. — Bvlwer, 

Though 1 have my jest, as a rich man and a corpulent, 
a lad who has his way to make good should be 
silent. — Id, 

4i77, The indefinite article is sometimes used with 
the name of a well-known person to indicate one of 
similar character : 

Frenchmen, 111 be a Salisbury to you. — ShaJcspere. 

He may be a Newton or a Herachd in affairs of astro- 
nomy, but of the knowledge of affairs of the world 
he is quite ignorant. — Bu/rke, 

478. It is often used with nouns to form distribu- 

tives : 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Goldsmith, 

479. When the noun is qualified by an adjective. 
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the indefinite article usually stands before the adjec- 
tive: 

A wild weird clime. — Foe. 

But when the adjective is many or such, or when it is 
preceded by the words too, so, how, as, the article 
stands between it and the noun : 
Many and many a year ago. — Id, 

Td rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Eoman. — Shdkspere. 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief — Id, 

'Tis a very hard calumny upon our soil to affirm- that 
80 excellent a fruit will not grow there. — Temple. 

Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you. — 
Galat, vi. 11. 

We were introduced to as queer an exhibition as the 
eye has often looked on. — Thackeray. 

If, however, many is qualified by great, the article 
resumes its usual position : 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment of his life. — TUlotson, 

480. Definite. The definite article the is a less 
emphatic form of the demonstrative pronoun, and is 
used to point out a particular object, or class of ob- 
jects: 

The man. that hath no music in himself 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. — Shakspere. 

Every man is to give sentence concerning the state: 
of his own soul by the precepts and rules of our 
Lawgiver. — Jeremy Ta/ylor, . 
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481. When two or more objects are separately 
specified^ the definite article should be used before 
each: 

The flower-like woods most lovely in decay, 
The many clouds^ the seas, th/e rocks, the sands, 
Lie in the silent moonshine. — Ooleridge. 

The numbers, the intelligence, the wealth of the citi- 
zens, the democratical form of their government, 
and their vicinity to the court and to the parlia- 
ment, made them one of the most formidable 
bodies in the kingdom. — MacouukiAf, 

482. When several nouns describe the functions 
of one individual, the article is placed only before 
the first : 

He sends a letter to Mr. Larkins, the bribe-agent and 
broker on this occasion. — Burke, 

The mathematician and astronomer, Bolinbroke, is 
hanged and quartered as a wizard. — Bvhoer, 

483. When several adjectives qualify a noun, the 
definite article is usually employed only before the 
first: 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. — Pope, 

But when the adjectives are intended to be unusually 
emphatic, the article is repeated before each: 

A name at the sound of which all India turns pale, — 
the most wicked, the most atrocious, th^ boldest 
and most dextrous villain that that <K)untry ever 
produced. — Bwrke, 
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484. The definite article and a plural adjective 
together form a noun signifying a class of individuals : 

Where the good and the had^ and the vxyrat and the hestj 
Have gone to their eternal rest. — Poe. 

The provdy to gain it, toils on toils endure j 
The modest shun it hut to make it sure. — Toung, 

485. The definite article and a singular adjective 
together form an abstract noun : 

Not so in deserts ipvhere the grand. 

The wUd, the terrible, conspire 

With their own breath to fan his fire. — Foe. 

All the motions of Goldsmith's nature moved in the 
direction of the true, the rvatwral, the aweet, the 
gentle. — De Qvinoey. 

486. The definite article and a noun are often 
used to denote a calling or profession : the bar, the 
church, the law, the army, the navy, &c. 

Love rules tJie camvp, the cowrt, the grove, — Scott. 

487. It is sometimes used with proper names to 
form a descriptive phrase^ or to indicate a noted cha- 
racter: 

He had more of the Maaarm than of the Richelieu, 

Chesterfield, 

The taxidermist — the Selkirk of the sunny island — 
was not there. — Longfellow, 

Is this the Talbot so much feared abroad, 

That with his name the mothers still their babes 1 

Shakspere. 
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488. The is often used with the force of a posses- 
sive pronoun : 

Her corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly 
vengeance; the head was severed from the body, 
and set upon a pole. — W, Irving, 

489. When all qualifies a noun, the is placed be- 
tween the adjective and the noun : 

All the contrivances which we are acquainted with 
are directed to beneficent purposes. — Foley. 
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490. The verb is attracted into the same number 
and person as the subject : 

Singtdar, 

1 . / am that merry wanderer of the night. — Shakapere. 

2. And thou art long and lank and brown. — Coleridge, 

3. And he is gathered to the kings of thought. — Shelley, 

FkiraL 

1. We a/re free to dive, or soar, or run. — Id. , 

2. Then ye wre only five. — Wordstvorth. 

3. Lo, these a/re they. — ffeber. 

491. When there are more subjects than one, 

the verb must be plural, although each subject is 

singular : 

Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts. — MiUon. 
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The impetuous chivaliy of France, the serried phalanx 
of Switzerland, were alike found wanting when 
brought face to face with the Spanish infantry. 

Maca/ulay, 

492. Certain nouns, though singular in form, have 
a plural or collective meaning. 

When the individuals included in a noun of mul- 
titude are considered collectively as a single object, 
the verb is singular : 

The pa/rty, which defended his title, was on general 
grounds disposed to curtail his prerogative. — Id, 

The imperial diet, after several prorogations, waa 
opened at Worms. — Robertson, 

When the units composing a noun of multitude 
are viewed as separate individuals, the verb is plural : 

The nobility of Borne a/re his. — JShakspere, 

That fame is wealth fantastic poets cry; 

That wealth is fame, another clan reply. — Young, 

493. If two or more nouns, or sentences, collec- 
tively represent one idea, the verb is singular : 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due. — MUton. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here. — Shakspere, 

There is tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour 
for his valour, and death for his ambition. — Id, 

Beproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking on our plumes. — Id. 

M 
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494. The copula sometimes appears to agree with 
the rest of the predicate rather than with the subject : 

All mj strength and all my art 

Is [to touch the gentle heart], — SooU. 

To love and to admire luis been iihejoy of his exist- 
ence ; love and admiration are the pleasures he 
will demand of the world. — Coleridge. 

Public fame, and the sentence of prudent and public 
persons, is the measure of good and evil in things 
indifferent. — Jeremy Taylor. 

The true explanation of this constmction may be, 
that the predicate is placed emphatically first. 

495. If a singular subject have qualifying words 
connected with it^ the verb must still be singular : 

He himself, together with his principal officers, vxis 
taken prisoner. — Robertson, 

Hence such sentences as the following are faulty : 

Pain, mixed toith pity, in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 

Crdbhe. 

Grief that young Octamtis, toith Mark Antony, 
ffave made tliemsdves so strong. — Shakspere, 

496. When the pronoun it, in apposition to the 
true subject, stands before the verb, the latter agrees 
with it in number and person : It is 1; it is thou ; it 
is he; iiis we, &c. 

But in old English the verb agreed with its proper 
subject : 

For sothe, it am not /. — Chaucer, 
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Peter, it am I, — Chaucer. 

It hen the sberrefes men. — Id, 

497. When two or more singular subjects are 
connected by neither , nor, either, or, the verb is sin- 
gular : 

No greatness or goodness is worth much unless tried 
in this fire. — Cha/nning. 

No voice nor sound but their own echoes vxia heard 
in reply. — W. Irving. 

When no false lustre, wealth, or power appea/ra. 

Fope» 

Hence such constructions as the following should be 
avoided : 

I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure rnove. — Walsh. 

498. If the connected subjects are of diflFerent 
numbers and persons, the verb usually agrees with 
the nearest : Neither you nor I am right ; neither he 
nor they are satisfied ; either you or he is mistaken. 

499. When several nouns connected by a con- 
junction describe one individual, the verb is singular : 

Here, I tell you, is the violator and the murderer. 

Wilson. 

500. Mood. When the truth of one proposition 
is made conditional upon the truth of another, the 
sentence is said to be hypothetical : 

If [thou read this], O Caesar, [thou mayest live]. 

Shakspere, 
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The clause wluoh contains the condition is called 
the conditional clause : If [thou read this] . 

The clause which contains the consequence of the 
supposition is called the consequent clause : [thou 
mayest live] . 

501. If the speaker helieve that the action ex- 
pressed in the conditional clause either has occurred 
pr is occurring, the verb should be in the indicative : 

If satire charms, strike faults, but spare the man. 

Young, 
If thou heest Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation. — Shakspere. 

L e. if satire charms, as we know it does ; — if thou 
beest Prospero, as we see thou art. 

If it was the tendency and duty of their age to deliver 
to us the history that they founds it is the tendency 
and duty of ours to inquire upon what foundation 
that history rests. — Kemble, 

If in such sentences is equivalent to since, 

502. If the fact contained in the conditional clause 
be an uncertainty in the speaker's mind, the verb 
should be in the subjunctive : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault. — Shakspere, 

Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

The wizard note hath not been touched in vain. 

ScoU. 

i, e, if it were so, which I doubt; — ^if one heart throb 
higher, as I hope it may, 

503. The present tendency of the English language 
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is to reject the distinction of the subjunctive mood. 
Hence in the best modem English works we fre- 
quently find the indicative instead of the subjunctive 
in conditional clauses of uncertainty : 

If a bird of prey passes over, with a warning voice he 
bids his family beware. — Gilbert While, 

If he is troublesome to them^ they may root him out, 
slay, or enslave him ; if he thrives and (iccumulates 
wealth, they may despoil him. — Kemble. 

504. Sometimes the conditional clause is not ex- 
pressed: 

Seitihey. Lay your finger on those places in particular 

which most displease you. 
For son. It would benumb it [t. e. if I were to do so]. 

LandoT, 

H& high spirit would not brook such language [^. e. 
• if it were addressed to her]. — Id. 

505. The conditional clause is usually subjoined 
to the main proposition by the conjunction if (O. E. 
gif). This word is in reality the imperative present 
of the verb^ive; 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ] — Pope. 

i. e. give or grant that plagues or earthquakes, &c. 

506. The conjunction is sometimes omitted, and 
the conditional verb placed before its subject : 

Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits. — Shakspere, 
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O luid his potoerful destiny ordained 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy. — MiUon. 

507. The so-called prepositions save and except 
are present imperatives^ and^ like other transitive 
verbs, require an object (§ 311): 

None, sa/oe thee and thine, I've sworn 
Shall be left upon that mom. — Byron, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Sa/oe [where the beetle wheels his droning flight]. 

Gray. 
Vol, Yet let her be a principality 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 
Pro. Eoccept my mistress. 
Vcd. Sweet, eoccept not any, 

Except [thou wilt except against my love]. 

Shakspere. 

Except [the Lord keep the city], the watchman waketh 
but in vain. — PaaJan cxxvii. 

In old English save is written sauf [sauvez) : 
All armed sau/here heddes. — Chaucer, 

508. To is omitted before the infinitive after the 
following verbs : 

1. may: 

His corse may boost its urn and narrow cave. 

Byron. 

2. can : 

Far as the breeze can hear the billow's foam. — Id. 

3. ahaU: 

He shall live a man forbid. — Shakspere. 
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4. wSl: 

What iriff a child learn sooner than a song t — Pope. 

5. dare: 

I dare do all that maj become a man. — Shakspere, 

6. IH: 

Lei darkness ieq> her raven gloss. — Tetmyjofi. 

7. Krf: 

Nor bid a warrior mhi^s, nor teach a maid to 
weep. — JScoU, 

8. make: 

The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steeL 

Shakspere, 

9. mu^ ; 

The men must vxyrk and the women weep, 

Kingdey. 

10. see: 

I ^atr him ru/n after a gilded butterfly. 

Shakspere. 

11. Aear; 

I Aeor thee speak of a better land. — Hematic, 

12. feel: 

I felt the blackness come and ^o. — Byron. 

13. (fo: 

Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. — Wordsworth. 

14. need: 

Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on Ellen's eye. — /Sbo^ 

15. ha/ve: 

1 should be delighted to have you write a preface. 

Longfellow. 
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509. In old Englisli to is frequently omitted after 
verbs which now require it, e.g. intend, endureyforbid, 
vouchsafe, constrain, ottght, &c. : 

How long within this wood intend you stay ? 

Shakspere, 

Your betters have endured me say my mind. — Id. 
You ou>ght not toalk, — Id. 

On the other hand, it is found occasionally after 

words which usually reject it : 

I dv/rst, my lord, to loager she is honest. — Id. 

Whom when on ground she grovelling saw to roU. 

Spenser. 
Thou hast dared 

To tdl me what I durst not tell myself. — Dryden. 
It makes us to tvalk warily. — Jeremy Taylor. 

510. An ellipsis of the infinitive after the verbs 

mentioned in § 508 is usual in replies to questions 

and in secondary clauses : 

By the way, Mr. Churchill, do you know Honeywell ? 
No, I do not. — Longfellow. 

I could not sleep last night; I never can, when it 
rains. — Id. 

511. When the verb be is the copula of a propo- 
sition, it is frequently omitted in poetry : 

Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 

Fope. 

Sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. — Byron. 
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512. Shall, will. Shall with the first person, and 
wiU with the second and third, imply mm^\d fatv/rity , 
i, e. state that an action is about to be performed : 

I ahaU have a comedy for you, in a season or two at 
farthest, that 1 beKeve tmO, be worth your accept- 
ance. — Goldsmith. 

1 therefore request you will send my play back by my 
servant. — Id. 

513. R^K with the first person, and shall yn&L the 
second and third, express the will or pleasure of the 
speaker : 

1 wiU take a country lodging somewhere near that 
place. — Id. 

Macbeth. Your children shoiU be kings. 
Bcmquo. You shall be king. — ShaJcspere. 

514. In asking questions the foregoing rules are 
reversed : 

A very pretty bird (said the lady) ; and how shall 
I train it ? — Longfdlow. 

O whither shall we fly from this reproach ] — Shakspere. 

Will you, fair sister. 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? — Id. 

O, when vnU death 
This mouldering old partition-wall throw down ? — Id. 

For who shall answer for another hour] — Young. 

Shall pagan pages glow celestial flame, 
And Christian languish ] — Id. 

515. In old English this distinction between shall 
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and will was not strictly observed. Shakspere fire- 
quently infringes the rule : 

K. Hen, Commend me to the princes in the camp. 
Glos. We shaU^ my liege. — Hen. V. 

K. Hen, Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent. 
Erpin. I ahaU do it, my lord. — Id, 

It began to be established in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The words were not used as 
auxiliaries in Anglo-Saxon. 

The primary sense of shall is said to be owe,* 

516. In modem English do is employed as an 
auxiliary: 

(1) For emphasis : 

I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I am 
guilty of corruption^ and do renounce all de- 
fence. — Bacon, 

(2) In negations : 

Morgiana, when she kills the forty thieves with 
boiling oil, does not seem to hurt them in the 
least. — Thackeray, 

(3) In questions : 

Do not the sparrows fly from their bush, and every 
morning find meal where they laid it not ? 

Jeremy Taylor. 

♦ Dr. Guest, Proc, Phil Soc, vol. it ; Craik's English of Shak- 
tpere, p. 138. 
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(4) When an adverb or an adverbial phrase begins 

the sentence : 

Once again 

Do I behold those steep and lofty cliffs. 

Wordsworth, 

(5) In reply to a question, with an ellipsis of the in- 
finitive ; 

Do you confess the bond ? I do, — Shakspere, 

517. These limitations of the use of the auxiliary 
do began to be generally recognised in the seventeenth 
century ; but the writers of that age frequently dis- 
regard them : 

There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame 
as to be found false and perfidious. — Bacon. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. — Shakspere. 

Participles. 

518. Participles are of the same gender, number, 
and case as the nouns to which they refer : 

They saw him daily moiling and delving in the com- 
mon path like a beetle. — Longfellow, 

Moiling and delving are of the same gender, number, 
and case as him. 

How happy is the blameless vestaVs lot, 

The "vroxl^ forgetting, by the world ybr^o^ .' — Pope. 

The wotA^ forgetting zshSl forgot agree with the word 
vestaVs. 
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519. In tenses formed by the auxiliary verb be, 
the participle agrees with the subject of the verb : 

But / am tcXldng idly. — Coleridge, 

They were commanded to rise, oxidpermiMed to speak. 

Gibbon, 

520. In tenses of transitive verbs formed by the 
auxiliary have, the participle agrees with the object 
of the verb : 

Nobody could have expected music from that tongue. 

Cla/rendon. 

He hsA^i fulfiUid hungry men with goodis, and he hath 
lefie riche men voide. — Wycliffe. 

You might have translaled Jack' amd GfiU into Greek 
iambics, and been a credit to your college. 

Thackeray, 

In intransitive verbs there is probably an ellipsis 
of the accusative case of the pronoun that represents 
the subject of the verb. 

521. Imperfect participles derived from transitive 
verbs may take an object : 

He was finally sent off to bed hlotmng little bvhhles 
with his mouth. — Longfellow. 

Respecting ourselves, we shall be respected by the world. 

Burke, 

522. The participle is sometimes omitted : 

Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me ? 
1 have. — JShakspere, 
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Gerund. 

523. One form of the gerund [speak-ing) is 
commonly confounded with the imperfect participle. 
They may be readily distinguished by the fact that 
the gerund is a noun, and may therefore be either 
the subject or the object of a verb ; while the parti- 
ciple, being an adjective, must refer to some noun 
expressed or imderstood. In the sentence ^ Mshing 
is exciting,' the word fishing is a noim, the subject 
of the verb ; exciting is an adjective qualifying this 
verbal noun. In the phrase ^Seeing is believing,' 
both are gerunds, the word believing being in appo- 
sition to the word seeing. The origin of their acci- 
dental simUarity has been shown in § 250. 

524. The other form of the gerund [to speak) has 
been hitherto confounded with the indefinite infini- 
tive. On comparing ^he liked to learn' with ^he 
came to learn^' it will be seen that to learn in the 
first example is a verbal noun, the object of the verb 
liked; in the second example it is a verbal noun in 
the dative case, expressing the purpose or intention, 
— ^he came /or learning.' The first is the infinitive, 
the second the gerund. Their resemblance is acci- 
dental; see § 250. 

The infinitive can be employed only as the subject 
or object of a verb. The gerund is usually found 
after intransitive and passive verbs : 

And fools who came to 9cq^ remained to pray. 

Goldsmith. 
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525. A common use of the gerund is to express 
the purpose :* 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

MiUon, 

* 

526. The gerund is frequently found in connection 
with adjectives : 

A wise good man contented to he poor. — Crahhe. 

Deadly to hea/r and deadly to tell. — Scott, 

527. The gerund is often used in connection with 
nouns : 



'Tis time to sheathe the sword and spare mankind. 

Addison, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

Shakspere. 

528. The gerund with to being a dative case can 
never form either the subject or the object of a verb. 
When the nominative or accusative is required, the 
form in -ing is always employed : 

He resolved they should have learning ; for learning, 
he used to observe, was better than silver or gold. 

Goldsmith. 

* A knowledge of this fact will greatly assist young students 
of Greek or Latin. The English gerund implying the purpose is 
never translated by the infinitive in either of those languages. In 
Latin the gerund, or the gerundive, is frequently employed : * to 
learn,' discendi caussa, ad discendum^ or ut discant 
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529. The gerund in -inff is frequently governed 
by a preposition : 

He tasked his slender means to the utmost in educating 
him for a learned and distinguished career. 

W. Irving. 

These travellers' tales awakened an unconquerable pas- 
sion for wandering and seeking adventure. — Id. 

Even the dative with to is occasionally found in 
old English with a second preposition, for : 

But what went ye out^or to see ? — St. MaMhew xi. 8. 

530. The gerund represents an action, without 
reference to the agent or the time of the act ; but if 
derived from a transitive verb, it may take an object : 

Goldsmith had the advantage of a better temper for 
hearing them, though certainly Diogenes had the 
better climate for soothing his temper. — De Quincey. 

These distinctions were calculated to wound and 
irritate the noble mind, and to render the base 
mind baser. — W. Irving. 
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531. Adverbs are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

The simple adverb consists of a single word : 

Merrily J merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Shakspere. 
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The compound adverb includes any combination 
of words indicating time, manner, locality, &c. : 

In this marmer the greatest works upon goyermnent, 
the most excellent books of science, the sacred 
Scriptures themselyes, might be distorted into 
libels, — by forsaking the general context, andlumg- 
ing a meaning upon selected parts. — ErsTdne. 

The words in italics are adverbial phrases^ or com- 
poimd adverbs. 

532. An adjective is occasionally employed as an 
adverb : 

And as an aungel hea/oenly sche song. — Chaucer. 

Alas, said I, he has paid dear, Yery dear, for his 
whistle. — Framklin. 

In many languages the neuter of the adjective is 
used adverbially. 

533. Certain adverbs stand invariably before the 
word or words they qualify. Others may be placed 
indifferently before or after the modified words, their 
position in the sentence being determined by the em- 
phasis required. Interrogative and relative adverbs 
stand naturally first in the clauses they subjoin. 

534. Simple assent is usually signified by an ad- 
verb with an ellipsis of the qualified words: ^Will 
you go ? Certainly / i. e. I will [certainly] go. 

535. Although various adverbs may be thus em- 
ployed, in most languages a special word is selected. 
In those of the Pelasgian stock, preference is given 
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to an adverb formed from the demonstrative pronoun. 
Thus^ in old Freneli oyl and oc [illud and hoc) ; in 
Italian^ Spanish, and frequently in modem French, 
si {sic). In modem English we occasionally meet 
with the demonstrative so, and in old English that : 
' Crown him ? That.* (Shakspere.) 

The Anglo-Saxon gese^ ' visibly/ ' clearly/ which 
supplies the word yes, appears to have been the per- 
fect participle of the verb see, just as the German 
geunss is formed from the verb know. 

536. The simple negative is a shortened form of 
the adverb not, with an ellipsis of the qualified words : 
'Have you seen him? No ;* i. e. I have [not] seen 
him. 

537. It is not unusual in the older English writers 
to find the negative doubled for the purpose of adding 
emphasis to the negation : 

Thou TieveT didst them wrong, nor no man wrong. 

Shakspere, 

j^or never seek prevention of thy foes. — Id. 
Nor to no Boman else. — Id. 

This construction is common in Greek and Anglo- 
Saxon; but in modem English a second negative 
neutralises the first. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

538. It has been sliowii (§ 304) that piepositions 
are employed to mark the relation existing between 
nouns: ^b, ^ the bee i& nesting in Hie flower ;' ^/went 
from London to Fans.' Hence the jHreposition stands 
naturally between the objects specified^ and should 
therefore never occupy the last place in a sentence. 

539. In poetry the natural order of words is often 
inverted for the sake of emphasis^ and hence the 
second of the two objects is firequently {daced first. 
In such cases the preposition will be found at the 
beginning of a sentence : 

In adamantine chains shall Death be bound. — Pope. 

540. Since the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns^ whatever their case, stand first in their re- 
spective clauses, the preposition will firequently be 
found before such clauses : 

They came to a land in which they could recognise 
nothing. — Maccmlay. 

In here marks the relation between which and they. 

541. In sentences of this nature oardess writers 
sometimes place the preposition last : 

Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 

Shakspere. 

Why, then, thou knowest what colour jet is of. — Id. 

When the relative is omitted, the preposition oc- 
cupies the last place : 
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To have no screen between the part he played 
And him he plajed itJbr^'-^Shakspere. 

i. e. for whom he played it. 

542. A sentence being a componnd noun^ preposi- 
tions may govern sentences aa weU as single words : 

Those few good people, who have no other plot in 
their religion but [to serve Gk)d and save their 
souls], do want such assistance of ghostly counsel 
as may serve their emergent needs. -— ^e?'e»iy 
Taylor. 

543. Adverbs frequently qualify prepositions, as, 
out fronii away from, down from, &c., and usually 
stand before the words they qualify. Sometimes, 
however, the preposition is placed first : 

Take thy beakyrom out my heart, and take thy form 
from offmj door. — Poe^ 

544. Pronominal adverbs are sometimes used in- 
stead of the pronouns from which they are derived. 
The preposition implied in the case-ending is then 
repeated. Hence such expressions as from thence, 
^ from that place.^ As a general rule the preposition 
is suffixed to these adverbs as an enclitic : 

It then draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. — Shakspere, 

Whereon do you look ? — Id. 
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coNJUKcmoNa. 

545. Conjimctioiis are employed to connect poro- 
positions: 

[Lithe squirrels darted here and there], 
And [wild birds filled the echoing air 

With songs of liberty]. — Lang/eBow. 

[While an anthor is yet liying, we estimate his powers 
by his worst performances], and [when he is dead 
we rate them by his best]. — Johnion, 

A solitary exception is found in certain constmc- 
tions with the word and, which occasionally has the 
force of the preposition with ; e.g. 'two and two are 
four/ i. e. two with two are four. 

546. Those words which are identical in each pro- 
position are usually omitted in one. Thus, 

The dawn on the mountain was misty, and 
The dawn on the mountain was gray, 

is written by Scott, 

The dawn on the mountain was misty and gmj. 

547. Sometimes these words are retained in the 
first proposition : 

Woe came with war, and want with woe. — ScoU, 

Sometimes in the second : 

The cock 8 shrill dariou, or the echoing horn, 

Hio man shall rouse them /ram their hwHy hed.^-Gray. 

And sometimes in both : 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emelye. — Chaucer. 
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548. When the verb is expressed in the last of 
several propositions connected by the conjunction anrf, 
it becomes plural^ though the subject of each propo- 
sition is singular : 

Cold diffidence and age's frost 

In the full tide of song toere lost. — Scott. 

549. But when the propositions are connected by 
the conjunctions either, or, neither, nor, the number 
of the verb remains unaltered : 

And not an insect's small shrill horn, 
Nor matin bird's new voice, was borne 
From herb nor thicket. — Byron. 

Hence such lines as the following are faulty : 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pains relief. — Johnson, 
He comes ; nor want nor cold his course dday, — Id. 

550. The conjunction but must not be confoxmded 
with the adverb or the preposition of the same form : 

(a) But=o^^/y (adverb) : 

So the loud whirlwind and the torrent's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Goldsmith, 

(b) B\it=ea;cept, without (preposition): 

O, who shall say what heroes feel 

When all hut life and honour's lost 'l-^Moore, 

Principal poet hut peer (i.e. without equal). 

Chav/ser, 
Can I not view a highland brand 

But [it must match the Douglas hand] ? — Scott. 
i. e. without its matching^ except it match. 
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Abstinence is litel vortliy but [it be enforced by 
patience and bj charit6]« — Chcmoer^ 

(c) But (conjunction) : 

In taking revenge, a man is but (ady.) even with 
bis enemy; hut (conj.) in passing it over^ be is 
superior. — Bctoon, 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

BiU he that hath humanity, forwamed, 

Will tread asidci and let the reptile live. — Cowper, 

A difference of form existed in old English between 
the conjunction but and the preposition but : 

Bot thy werke schal endure in laude and glorie, hut 
spot or fait {i.e, unthoiU spot). — G, Douglcbs, 
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551. Interjections, being mere involuntary ex- 
pressions of feeling, have no grammatical connection 
with the sentences in which they occur : 

then began the tempest to my soul 1 — Shak^pere. 

552. The words to which they are apparently at- 
tached are elliptical expressions or parts of sentences: 

Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain! — MiUon, 

Me is here a dative. The full form is ' ah, woe is me !^i$ 
or some such phrase : 



> 
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JT. Hefn, Ah, woe is me for Gloster, wretched man ! 
Q, Marg. Be woe for 77i6; more wretched than he is ! 

BhaksipeTe. 

553. In expressing a wish^ the verb is frequently 
omitted after an interjection : 

OfoT a mVfSe qfjire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of inventiorf ! — Id. 

The full expression would be, ' O, how I wish !^ or 
some such words. 

0, how I wished for spear or sword, 

At least to die amidst the horde 1 — Byron, 

554. With a similar ellipsis, that is frequently 
found after interjections : 

that the desert were my dwelling-place 1 — Id, 

555. Sometimes the interjection is omitted in such 
constructions : 

Me miserable ! — MiUon. 



THE END. 
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